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OPPORTUNITIES 


in 


A “NEW LAND” 


reached via 


THE “NEW LINE” 


for both 
FARMER and INVESTOR 


SOUTH DAKOTA NORTH DAKOTA 


e “New Line”—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway—has opened and is rapidly developing in 





MONTANA IDAHO WASHINGTON 


The greatest agricultural sections in America. Wonderful opportunities await the new farmer and investor. 


2ST of the Missouri River, along the “new line” of the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, in the states of 

North and South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Washing- 
ton, there lie millions of acres of fertile land awaiting only the de- 
veloping energy of its future citizens. Nowhere else at this late date 
are better opportunities being held out to the prospective settler. 
When this land has finally found ownership no future time will 
hold forth the rich reward and independence as the opportunity 
which is presented today in this wonderful country. 


A few years hence and the settlement of this fertile region 
will be a matter of history, and the home-seeker or investor who 
has failed to take advantage of the opportunity now offered will 
surely regret it, for certainly home-seekers looking for ideal con- 
ditions under which to live a life of prosperity and contentment, 
or the investor seeking the largest possible returns on his invest- 
ment, need look no further. 


THE DAKOTAS Special stress is laid on the advantages 


of these states as a wheat-producing 
country, but at the same time it is not intended in any way to 
belittle the value of its diversified products. In the Dakotas are 
to be found hundreds of thousands of acres of the finest prairie 
land, some of which can be bought at very low prices and on 
very easy terms, while there still remain thousands of excellent 
homesteads to be had practically without cost. 


MONT AN A The state of Montana contains 146,572 


square miles and is as large as the com- 
bined area of New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Maryland, and 
Connecticut, while the population of the entire state is less 
than half a million and will support in comfort thirty times 
its present population. All it needs to make it one of the 
greatest states is more capital and more people of the right kind. 
Wealth awaits those who, properly equipped, will join fortunes 
with the “Treasure State,” and now is the time. Montana’s 
average wheat yield during the: past ten years has been 26.3 
bushels. Where can you beat it? 








The farm land of Montana is located principally in broad 
valleys, among the most noted of which are the Yellowstone, 
Musselshell, Judith Basin, Smith River, Gallatin, Jefferson, 
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Deer Lodge, Missoula, Blackfoot, Bitter Root, and Flathead, all 
of which are reached via the “new line” of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 

IDAHO Along the “new line” in the state of Idaho is to be 
———_ found some of the most fertile farm land in the 
country. The soil in the valleys is a deep, rich alluvial de- 
posit, while on the highlands it is a voleanic ash, deep, rich, 
and very productive. The lands of Idaho will produce abun- 
dantly any crop common to the temperate zones. The climate is 
equable and the winters are at all times tempered by the 
Chinook winds. This state offers wonderful opportunities for 
farming in all branches, and the investor can hardly fail to se- 
cure unusual returns. 


WASHINGTON _ state is divided by the Cascade 


ange of mountains into two nearly 
equal parts, commonly known as Eastern and Western Washing- 
ton. Western Washington is primarily best fitted for intensive 
cultivation, although general or diversified farming can be and is 
being carried on very successfully. The soil, climate, and market 
facilities, however, are so favorable for the growing of straw- 
berries, blackberries, cherries, and garden truck that this branch 
of farming is being carried on to a very large degree. 


In Eastern Washington the principal crops are grains, hay, 
apples, and potatoes, although there is no known crop grown in the 
temperate zone which cannot be successfully grown in this state. 


The principal agricultural districts of Western Washington are 
the Nooksack, Snohomish, Cherry, White River, and Puyallup 
valleys, and the Grays Harbor country, Big Bottom country, and 
Enumclaw District, while in Eastern Washington the principal 
agricultural sections are the Inland Empire, Kittitas Valley, 
Moses Lake country, Hanford District, and Palouse country all 
reached via the “new line” of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. 

Here, as elsewhere along the “new line,” await untold oppor- 
tunities for the farmer and investor. 








For further information, literature, etc., regarding this wonder- 
ful section, write to the Immigration Bureau of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at either Seattle or Chicago. 
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To Our Readers 


Tuk following announcement appeared in the 
newspapers Jast week: 

HARPER & Brorucrs announced yesterday that they 
liad sold HArPer’s WEEKLY to Mr. NoRMAN HApeoop 
and associates. 

“We sold the WEEKLY,” said GEORGE HARVEY, presi- 
dent of Harper & Brothers, “for the same reason 
that we sold the Bazar. It was losing money and 
had been* for some time. We had a good offer from 
good people and accepted it. A periodical dealing 
chiefly with public affairs is necessarily much in evi- 
dence, but as a matter of fact the WEEKLY brought 
in hardly one-tenth of the gross revenue of the house. 

* Our experience is that too many periodicals get in 
one another's way. HARPER'S MAGAZINE and The 
North American Review, both of which are pros- 
perous, are all we need and all we can_ publish 
advantageously in conjunction with our book business. 
I shall transfer my own editorial work from HARPER’s 
WEEKLY to The North American Review, beginning a 
series of articles in the July number and inaugurating 
a complete editorial department, ‘comment’ included, 
in the autumn. 

“1 know nothing of Mr. Hapeoop’s plans and poli- 
cies except that he and his associates are quite as 
friendly to the Wilson administration as I am. Mr. 
ITapcoop’s reputation as an editor is firmly estab- 
lished, and there is no reason to doubt that he will 
make a notable success of his new venture.” 


We were admonished some twoseore of years 
ago that the proper thing to do, when ealled upon 
and having nothing in particular to say, is to rise, 
make a polite bow, and sit down. That is what 
we intended to do in this instance. There is really 
nothing much to add to the brief statement quoted 
above. The whole story is there. Nevertheless, 
we feel impelled by a simple circumstance to dis- 
regard the wise monition for this once. That cir- 
cumstanece is the curious intimacy which has 
grown up between our readers and ourselves dur- 
ing the past few years and which is illustrated by 
some letters which we print upon another page. 
We have received many more, but cannot publish 
all of them, because, if we should, there would 
be little room left for other things in this 
number. It is this interesting and frankly grati- 
fying fact that induces us to add a few words, not 
for the general public at all, but just among our- 
selves. 

When we said that this journal has been losing 
money for some time we might have spoken more 
explicitly and declared truthfully that its pub- 
lication has been unprofitable to the House for 
twenty years. Its loss in 1892 was about the same 
as in 1912, and, barring the two booming years 
which preceeded the panic of 1907, there has been 
\ittle variation in the mean time. Why this has 
heen so is now affording our contemporaries oc- 
casion for speculation in which, if there be no 
objection, we should like to join. 

All, we suspect, will agree that more causes 
than one have contributed to the general result. 
Some friendly critics attribute it solely to poor 
editing. and goodness knows we would be the last 
to deny so obvious a fact as that we haven’t been 
able to edit Harprer’s Werxty well enough to 
make it pay. But when it comes to admitting, as 
some assert, that the Werrkiy would be com- 
mercially as successful to-day as it was thirty 
vears ago under Mr. Curtis and Tomas Nast 
if now directed by those men of talent. we have 
our doubts. Times have changed. The country 
was conservative and thoughtful in those days. 
Now it is radical and impetuous. The WEEKLY’S 
general policy has never veered. It has always 
stood for progress along cautious lines. Tt has 
always held positive convictions and has never 
been timid in expressing them. Tt has always 
hated hypocrisy and despised humbug. Its open 


eyes have always been turned forward, never back- 
ward. The dominant issue thirty years ago was 
civil-service reform; in recent years it has been 
tariff reform. .The Werexkty has been a stanch 
and persistent advocate, even leader, of both great 
movements 

The change has been one of method seemingly 
enforced by varying currents of public demand. 
Would people rezd even Mr. Curtts’s scholarly 
leading articles to-day? That is, would a sufticient 
number of persons put up ten cents a week for 
them to make the Wrekiy pay? We doubt it. 
Looking over the files the other day, we found 
no less than twenty long editorials on civil-service 
reform in thirty successive issues, and very little 
else. They were sound, cogent articles and, of 
course, admirably written, but how would they 
take on the newsstands in this hurrying age? 
How many wayfarers would buy them in prefer- 
ence to some one of the great number of lively, 
entertaining, and finely illustrated magazines? 
Not many, we fear. 

Newspapers naturally respond most quickly to 
the changing spirit of the times and they aban- 
doned the erudite leading article long ago. Would 
it still hold vogue in a weekly journal of to-day 
even if done with consummate grace and _ skill; 
that is, sufficient vogue to make the paper pay? 
If so, why, in the insatiable searching for an ave- 
nue to periodical prosperity, has not somebody 
tried it? No, there is nothing in that. The most 
successful ten-cent weekly is Life, which is erisp 
as a doughnut and as full of spice and humor as a 
cooky. Some publisher might venture to put over 
a magazine written by a Josepu Appison, but our 
best bet would be on Martin and Mircuecn. 

Since we are talking among ourselves, it is not 
unfitting to note that some complain that our own 
pen is apt to bite occasionally when scratching 
what our discriminating friend, the Baltimore 
Sun, designates as “inspired flippancies.” Well, 
that, as the boy said to the squirming and appre- 
hensive angleworm, is the intention. We don’t 
know of any way to make a point except to make 
it. And what is the sense of writing at all unless 
vou ean put things in such form that folks will 
read them? It sometimes happens, too, as you may 
have noticed, that sprightly language serves well 
as a conveyance for serious thought. 

But our mind is getting off the classical single 
track. What we were about to direct attention 
to is Brother Roserr Lrycoty O’Brten’s remark 
in the Boston Herald that we have been too con- 
servative. Maybe so, but if so we didn’t know it. 
True, we couldn’t stand for all of Brother Bryan’s 
notions about free silver, government ownership, 
and the like, but we advocated the income tax 
and spoke up, somewhat to our own discomfort, 
for a certain candidate for President, whom many 
regarded as radical, while those who now occupy 
the housetops were still hiding in the cellar. We 
never thought much of direct election of Senators, 
and, having in view some of the finished products, 
we don’t now. The initiative and referendum, 
too, we regarded askance in the light of the actual 
experience of the Athenians some vears before 
Mr. T’Rran, or whatever his name is, of Oregon, 
was born, but at the critical moment we skated 
around the question as best we could and left 
it to Fate. As to the Constitution, representative 
government, maintenance of equal laws for all, a 
judiciary immune to popular eaprice, and observ- 
ance of established tradition with respect especial- 
lv to a third term. we admit our incorrigibility. 
We never have cared and don’t now care a hoot 
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about popular tendencies when they conflict with 
right tendencies, and we have never tried to win 
favor by catering to the prejudices of anybody or 
any number. 

All that is quite true, but it is equally a fact 
that we have antagonized the proclivities of our 
immediate community over and over again with 
no little fervor. We do not resent being called 
a conservative. It is a very good title. But the 
truth is that we have less fair claim to it than to 
its antithesis. When Otiver Jounsonx, while on 
the witness-stand in the Breecuer-Tirton trial, 
was asked if he was not a_ spiritualist, he 
replied, tartly, “Yes, I am, but Ym not a 
damned fool.” That is the kind of a progressive 
we are. 

That reminds us. We regret to see from the 
public prints that Brother Harcoop thought we 
mistook his real attitude in the statement printed 
above. 


“Mr. Harvey gained the idea that I was a Demo- 
erat,” he said, “ probably from the fact that I sup- 
ported President WILson in the last campaign, but 
as before that I had supported Roosreveir it wouid 
be as fair to call me an Independent Republican as 
to call me an Independent Democrat.” 


This was a misapprehensien on Brother Hap- 
Goop’s part. We did not gain nor intend to ex- 
press any such idea. One doesn't have to be a 
Democrat to President Witsox. Quite 
the contrary, some say: it was Mr. Witson’ himself 
who said recently in a public speech that he isn’t 
the one who was taken in at the last election, or 
words to that effect. What we said that 
3rother Harcoop and his associates “are quite 
as friendly to the Witson administration” as 
we are—which is going some, we admit, but is 


support 


Was 


nevertheless a proposition whose verity we feel 
to be unimpeachable. Of course, if Brother Iap- 
GooD persists to the contrary, we will take it back 
should prefer to 
leave it to the President himself, agreeing in ad- 
vance to abide by his decision. 


as a matter of courtesy, but we 


Again we seem to be jumping the track. 
about the pictures? Why don’t they sell 
numbers of papers as they do in England? 
answer is the Sunday supplement, which is a 
full week closer to the event, and. sufticiently 
satisfying, and costs the reader nothing extra. 
And the cartoons? When Nasr was making them 
he had the field wholly to himself. Now there 
are hundreds of clever chaps turning them out 
by the bushel. And, believe us, if Nasr were 
living to-day he ecouldn’t touch a fringe of the 
public fancy in competition with Macavnay or 
Orrer or Rocers or Powers or Kemer or Cesare 
or BoarpMAN Rostnson or Kirpy or BerryMAN or 
McCurciron, or any one of a seore of others. 
The chief requirement of the public now is the 
very humor whieh Nast lacked. 

So far as text is concerned, we have only this 
to say: If there are more competent writers in 


What 
great 


The 


their respective lines than our regular con- 
tributors, typified by E. S. Martiy, Wert 
Garrett Brown, Loutss Cottier Winicox, Syp- 
NEY Brooks, A. Maurice Low, Lawrence Gin- 
MAN, Winntam Tnouts, F. M. Conny, and Franx- 
LIN Escuer, then we wish that, for our own 


delectation, they would get busy. They certainly 
are not in evidence elsewhere. 

There remains one other phase—that of duty to 
render public service. Fortunately upon that 
score we have no qualms. Norwan Tfarcoop has 
character, ability, and experience. Speaking for 


the H[ouse of Harpeer, we deelare unreservedly 








that we know of no living publicist to whose keep- 
ing we could consign the fine traditions of the 
famous old name with fuller confidence that they 
will be maintained upon the highest standard. 
It is difficult to see how he can fail to make the 
paper go if he earries out his published pro- 
gramme and doesn’t divert too large a portion of 
his energies to unremunerative polities. 

As for ourselves, we feel no particular eall to 
save the country now, anyway. It is in good 
hands. Mr. Witson is making a first-class Presi- 
dent. Everybody says so,’and it is so. The way 
he has handled the awkward Japanese business, 
to say nothing of his unpreeedentedly capable man- 
agement of the tariff measure, is worth all it cost 
in all ways to nominate and elect him. We still 
live in hope that he will not sign the Gomprrs 
exemption bill, but if he does we shall derive no 
little comfort from being freed from the duty of 
saving what we shall think of his act. With Mr. 
Witson in the White House most of the time; 
with Mr. Marsuann silenced in the Senate; with 
Mr. Bryan on the stump guaranteeing peace, and 
Mr. Reprieep in the papers ordering prosperity ; 
with Seeretary Josepius floating dreadnoughts 
upon the seas of his own verbosity; and with 
Messrs. Roosrevett, Suuzer, and Hearst speaking 
from the same platform for some kind of a primary 
law that differs from some other kind, we per- 
ceive no cause whatever for apprehension of fail- 
ure of popular government. 

Then, too, in a very short while—that is to say, 
ii October or November—we shall relieve any 
suspense that may then exist by resuming: these 
humble dissertations in The North American 
Review, contributing a few special thoughts to 
that venerable periodical meanwhile. So it will 
all come about naturally and happily, to the end 
that, about the time you return from your holi- 
day, you wili probably find Brother Hapcoop hold- 
ing the administration’s head in the clouds, and 
us, as usual, trying to keep its feet on earth—a 
fair division of labor, surely, which should re- 
dound to the advantage and satisfaction of all. 

We had some other things in mind to say, 
but we forget what they were. Perhaps it is just 
as well. We have to ask you to treat this ecom- 
munication as confidential, because it is unpro- 
fessional for an editor to admit that he is ever 
in the wrong. But, still between ourselves, if 
you should happen to reeall any things we have 
said that struck you as being unjust or unfair, 
please try to forget them, and remember only the 
good times we have had. 

And SO, 200d folks, with the most cordial and 
sincere good wishes for the growth in power and 
prosperity which we know our suecessor will de- 
serve, and with hearty appreciation of your many 
kindly messages to ourselves, good-by! 


Why Not? , 

‘I believe there will be no war while T am Seere- 
tary of State, and I believe there will be no war so 
long as T live.” said Mr. Bryan. May this eloquent 
optimist live to be more than a hundred!—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


And continue to be a candidate? 


As to Primaries 

Governor SunLzer’s spectacular fight for his 
primary law will at Jeast, we trust, make a little 
plainer to New York voters what the fight is about. 
Apparently a good many people, including the 
Governor, regard it simply as a fight between him 
and his friends, on the one hand, and Mr. Murptty 
and Mr. Barnes and their friends, on the other 
hand. If that were the case, there would probably 
be a mild preference for Suntzer. But that is not 
the ease. 

The real issue, and the one to which conscien- 
tious voters and legislators must address them- 
selves, is not one of personalities at all. It is a 
question of the best way to nominate candidates 
for various publie offices. More specifically, it is 
a question of how far the primary plan ean with 
real benefit to the cause of good government be 
substituted for the plan of caucuses and conven- 
tions. 

Not only is this true, but we think the people 
themselves understand it rather better than either 
the good or the bad politicians. If they had not 
understood it some years ago, and had taken the 
thing simply as a contest between a man like 
Hvucurs and men like Barnes and Murpny, they 
would then have decided it in Huctes’s favor. 
3ut there were sincere people who could not see 
their way to aecept Governor Huaues’s plan. 
There are sineere people now who have doubts 
about Governor Suuzer’s plan. 

There is, we believe, a preponderant sentiment 
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for using the primary principle as much as ex- 
perience and common sense justify our using it. 
But there is also a feeling that the primary prin- 
ciple has its limitations. It seems injustice to 
limit the popular choice to men willing to go out 
and hustle for nominations; it does not seem to 
arouse the interest it should arouse, or evoke a 
full expression of the popular will; it seems to 
give an advantage to candidates rich enough to 
make expensive canvasses; it clearly inhibits such 
debate and discussion as caucuses and conventions 
permit. 

We by no means take the position that for these 
reasons the voters of New York should reject 
the primary plan altogether. We are, however, 
of opinion that they are justified in hoping for 
a plan of nominations which shall combine the 
merits of that plan with such advantages of the 
old plan as can be with reasonable ingenuity re- 
tained. 


And the Seven Wise Men 

The Vice-President, in replying to Colonel Harvey, 
who detected something decidedly anarchistic in’ the 
Hoosier statesman’s “ warning ” to Plutocracy against 
the imminent danger of Socialism, protests that “ if 
anybody will produce a public utterance of mine 
advocating the curtailment of or distribution of hon- 
est wealth except by fair inheritance tax, I will 
go to Wall Street and personally apologize.”—Mil- 
waukee Leader. 

We were not aware that Wall Street deals in 
inheritances or merits special consideration on any 
account. 

How would a tax of $74,900,000 on the estate 
of his recent host, Mr. Vincent Astor, leaving to 
his heirs a maximum of $100,000, strike Mr. 
Marsuat? 


By All Means 

One seems to detect a sort of surprise in the 
newspaper reports to the effect that certain Re- 
publicans interested in the matter have been coa- 
sulted by the Democrats who are trying to frame 
a bill on curreney and banking. Secretary Mc- 
Apoo, we are told, has had talks with such men 
as Senators Burton and Weeks; the President 
himself has had a talk with A. Piurr ANpreEw, 
Republican, who has studied monetary questions 
all his life, and who, because of his interest in 
them and knowledge of them, was special assistant 
to the ALprIcHt commission. 

Whereupon we are apparently expected to bate 
our breath! 

In Heaven’s name, why? If there is any reason 
on earth why this matter of reforming our finan- 
cial system should be made a party question, we 
have been unable to discover it. If anybody thinks 
one of the parties ean earn anything by taking a 
distinctly party stand on it, let him read the 
various platform planks of last year on the sub- 
ject and ask himself which is the most fatuous. 
In our own judgment, while all are bad, the worst 
is the worst simply because it tries the hardest to 
make the thing a party question. 

If, to be more practical, any competent advice 
is to be rejected or avoided from a narrow impulse 
of partisanship, then somebody is lacking in 
patriotism. President Witson and Mr. McApoo 
have done nothing better than to show the country 
that in this extremely important matter they are 
ready to learn all they can from any trustworthy 
source whatsoever. We are glad to believe that 
Senator Owen and Representative Grass have 
shown the same admirable disposition. 


A Wise Policy i 

If President Writson has any idea of fulfilling his 
pledge that the “affairs of his administration would 
be given the fullest publicity” it seems about time 
for him to open up on his secretive Secretary of the 
Treasury.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


We dissent. Mr. McApoo is at his best when 
absolutely silent. 


The House Committees 

Somehow, since the bitter and dramatic fight 
in which the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives lost the power to appoint committees, 
the public’s interest in committee assignments 
seems to have lapsed. Nothing of the sort has 
happened in the House itself, however. Interest 
there is, if anything, keener than ever. 

And logically; for the committees, and particular- 
ly their chairmen, probably have more power and 
more independence than before the change, since 
they no longer look to any man with the sense of 
obligation they once felt toward the Speaker. The 
Ways and Means Committee, which now names 
the others, subject to the approval of a party 
caucus only, can hardly have the continuing in- 
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fluence over them which formerly the Speaker 
could and doubtless often did exercise. 

So the job of Mr. UnpErwoop and his associates 
since they turned loose the tariff has been anything 
but negligible; it has been hardly second to the 
tariff job itself. We wish the public had been 
more mindful of it and had made its desires more 
strongly felt. 

For undoubtedly one of the public’s desires is 
to see its own interests better protected by put- 
ting the great appropriations committees under the 
control of men averse to the pork-barrel—men 
honest enough and intelligent enough to insist 
not merely on economy, but on spending the na- 
tion’s money for national purposes, in pursuance 
of broad plans, instead of wasting it on spasmodic 
enterprises and using it to gratify local selfishness 
and help personal ambitions. For that is one thing 
the Ways and Means Committee do right now, 
without waiting for any budget plan whatever. 
As the rules now are, the House almost never 
alters substantially—it does not even really debate 
intelligently—bills introduced by the majorities on 
these committees. The rules should be altered, 
but meanwhile we are reasonably safe if these 
majorities are made up of the right kind of men. 
The right kind of men ean, we believe, be found— 
though the other kind may be more in evidence. 
The responsibility of making the choice is greater, 
and not less, now that a committee has it. The 
need of watching the committee and holding it 
to its responsibility is also greater; for one man 
is easier to watch than a lot of men. Let us see, 
for instance, if this committee retains in power 
the men responsible for the unusually bad pork- 
barrel bills—particularly the Public Buildings bill 
and the Rivers and Harbors bill—that passed at 
the recent short session. 

The prodigious growth of the power of committees 
is the most striking fact in the recent develop- 
ment of representative government. It is a nat- 
ural, perhaps inevitable, development; but it im- 
poses a difficult vigilance on self-governing peoples 
and communities. 





The Second Loeb 

“T am not the kind,” said the President, “ that 
considers compromises when I once take my position. 
Enough said. I am not looking for or accepting 
compromises.”—The World, 

From which we assume that the reputed mes- 
sage to the Jersey legislators about jury reform 
was a base fabrication. Go to it, Tumurty! 


A State’s Rights in Interstate Commerce 

North Carolina is adding a rather interesting 
chapter to the history of our American effort to 
regulate railroads. She is also revealing, or at any 
rate presenting with unexampled clearness, one 
of the main diffeulties we have in dealing with 
the problem—a ditliculty plainly due to our federal 
form of government. 

Several years ago she exercised pretty fully and 
radically her powers of control over intra - state 
commerce. After a very brief resistance, the rail- 
roads yielded and submitted to her demands, in- 
eluding a two-cents rate for passengers. She is 
now trying to use her powers as a state to secure 
something clearly in the domain of interstate 
commerce. She holds that the railroads which 
enter her limits are doing her an injury and in- 
justice in the matter of freight-rates to and from 
points without her limits, and she has undertaken 
to make them treat her better. 

More. specifically, the grievance, which is an 
old one, is substantially this: that the railroads 
give much better interstate rates to points in 
neighboring states, particularly Virginia, than to 
points in North Carolina, thereby putting North 
Carolina merehants and manufacturers, and other 
classes as well, at a great disadvantage in compe- 
tition, and also inereasing the cost of living to 
North Carolinians in general. Efforts to obtain 
relief through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion having failed almost uniformly, the state has 
with extraordinary unanimity—not the state gov: 
ernment alone, but the people themselves, by mass- 
meetings, boards of trade, state-wide associations, 
and the like—risen wp to fight what it considers an 
intolerable imposition. 

The merits of North Carolina’s contention ecan- 
not, of course, be passed on without diseussing a 
great mass of facts. Her case, however, seems a 
fairly strong one from the figures given by her 
spokesmen. It is strengthened by the railroads’ 
own figures as to their earnings in North Carolina 
and their total earnings. But that is not, anyhow, 
the real interest of the matter. Last winter the 
legislature named a- commission, including the 
Governor, to confer with the railroads and demand 
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redress. The conferences, having accomplished 
nothing, were abandoned. Governor Craig is now 
universally expected to eall a special session of the 
legislature to take action on the question. What 
action will it take? What effective action can it 
take? Herein lies the interest of the controversy 
for us all. 

As the railroads seem undismayed, and as so far 
no specific programme is announced by any of the 
state’s champions, they may perhaps for the mo- 
ment look a little foolish. The unanimous resolve 
“to fight ” may seem rather fatuous. But Govern- 
or CRAIG is a responsible sort of person, and he 
and others confidently assert that there is a way to 
fight, and fight effectively. The natural con- 
jecture is that they have worked out modes of re- 
taliation. In that case the fight may be not only 
real, but decidedly nasty. 

Meanwiile, here is the general problem for us 
all to consider. Interstate rates undoubtedly may 
discriminate for or against a particular state’s in- 
terests. Our regulation of railroads will remain 
very seriously defective until such discrimination 
can be surely prevented without any fighting at all. 


Query 

President Witson has had difficulty in obtaining 
the type of men he desires to carry out his policies 
in the Philippines. ‘This accounts for the delay in 
appointing a Governor-General and in filling other 
vacancies in the Philippine service—The Herald. 

Was not one cause of delay Secretary Gar- 
RISON’S flat notice to the President that if he 
should appoint Mr. Davies Governor-General, as 
promised, he might simultaneously send in the 
name of a new Secretary of War? 


A Case of Judicial Recall 

In the Weekty for May 10th there was a para- 
graph that began as follows: 

“Women voters,’ says the Evening Post, “were 
chiefly responsible for recalling the San Francisco 
police judge, CHARLES L. WELLER, and electing WILEY 
F. Crist, a lawyer, in his place.” It seems that 
WELLER had a propensity to accept low bail bonds 
in criminal cases and had several times reduced bonds 
fixed by other judges in cases of crimes against 
women. HENDRICK, accused of white slavery, got his 
bond so reduced by WELLER and fled. And then 
WELLER was recalled. 

We have a letter from a highly responsible corre- 
spondent in San Francisco who says this statement 
needs a note; that WELLER truly was recalled and 
for the reason that he accepted $1,000 cash bail 
from Henprick, accused, not of white slavery, but 
of indecent assault; but that Wetter was not a 
judge with a propensity to accept low bail, and 
that his error in this case was such a one as any 
judge would have been likely to commit under the 
circumstances which he explains. 

Our correspondent says that WeLier’s recall 
was a great injustice, brought about by a club of 
women and the newspapers; and that as a conse- 
quence of it “committing magistrates in San 
Francisco have apparently lost all discretion,” 
and “every person charged with any crime in 
which a woman is concerned is held to answer 
upon high bail without regard to the character 
of the evidence against him.” He goes on to give 
an instance of the very serious effect of this appre- 
hension of recall on the administration of justice. 

We are impressed with our correspondent’s letter 
and obliged to him for speaking up. 


Wine and Breeches 

Ambassador PAGE assured his friends that he would 
not wear knee-breeches. He is willing to go broke 
serving his country, but he draws the line at pants.— 
Savannah Press. 

Knickerbockers are not pants. We don’t be- 
lieve Mr. Pace said it, anyway; he has too much 
sense not to know that when simplicity becomes 
ostentatious it loses its value. Mr. Bryan would 
have done much better to have served water at 
his dinner without comment. Grape juice was a 
feeble compromise, and indigestible at that. The 
matter wouldn’t have attracted half as much at- 
tention if Mr. Bryan hadn’t made his speech. 
Perhaps, however, that is not what he wanted. 

As for Mr. Pace, nobody at St. James’s will 
complain of what he wears, but it is only fair to 
assume that as a guest and a gentleman he will 
conform to the custom of the court to which he 
is accredited. 


We Advise Divorce Proceedings 

We are not surprised to read in the Sun that 
Brother Roosrvett and the Outlook are likely soon 
to part company. We doubt, though, that the 
‘ause of variance relates to compensation. The 
Outlook has paid the Colonel very well for the 
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work he has done, and Mr. Roosevett is no money- 
grubber. The truth is that it was a misalliance 
from the start and doomed to failure. Years of 
patient, conscientious effort on the part of Dr. 
Aspott, Mr. Masir, and their associates had built 
up for the Outlook one of the best assets any paper 
had in the public’s faith in its sincerity and sense 
of fairness. It was never strong, but it was pretty 
generally sound, and its moderation and prudent 
expression were particularly appealing to the 
average run of people who like to have their 
prejudices taken seriously. So the Outlook pros- 
pered and wielded a steadily growing influence. 

All this changed the minute the Colonel took a 
hand. For a time all went well. His engagement 
was a fine advertisement and attracted many new 
readers. But when two men ride a horse one 
must ride behind, and it wasn’t long before the 
Outlook found itself sitting on the pillion. Mr. 
Mabie couldn’t stand it and went away, and Dr. 
Axspott’s obsession became a joke. When the 
political break came, the paper had to choose be- 
tween being a public journal and a personal organ 
—and the Colonel carried the day, as any one 
could have foreseen. 

Then it transpired very quickly that a large 
proportion of the Outlook’s old readers were sober- 
minded folk of Republican proclivities who had 
a strong leaning to Mr. Tart. We guess the 
subscription list didn’t advantage much from the 
campaign; indeed, it wouldn’t be surprising if 
quite a number of papers were stopped. 

What to do with Witson after election must 
have caused some anxious thinking. He stood 
for practically everything the Outlook had been 
advocating for years, but the Colonel was still in 
polities. What to do? Straddle, seemed to be 
the first answer; but that didn’t work very well; 
so gradually the paper has swung around to the 
support of the administration, leaving the Colonel 
free only to write of art exhibitions and other 
things that he knows little or nothing about. Of 
course, he doesn’t earn his big salary at that. 
How could he? Neither, we imagine, is he par- 
ticularly happy in his present trammeled position. 

One or the other should go to Reno forthwith. 
The sooner the divorcee takes place the better it 
will be for all concerned. 


There Are Others 

Mr. Pace, the publisher of books and _ periodicals, 
is Wooprow Wt.son’s publisher. 

And Wooprow W1Lson’s Ambassador to England 
is Mr. Page, who is Mr. WuiLson’s_ publisher.—The 
Journal. 


Mr. Witson has several publishers. 


Friedmann and Human Nature 

It is only natural if people have got to the point 
where they prefer to hear no more of the FrirpMANN 
controversy. Indeed, there is a sort of instinct of 
self-preservation in us that keeps us from dwelling 
too long on episodes revealing human nature at its 
worst. And this one is of that character. 

One can so consider it even if one still tries, 
with Dr. Eururcn and onr own government ex- 
perts, to suspend final judgment on the scientific 
aspect of the matter until we have exhausted every 
means to determine whether humanity has any- 
thing to hope from FrRiEDMANN’s alleged discovery. 
For the faree-tragedy has been complete and Dr. 
FRIEDMANN has not been the only actor. While he 
manceuvered, the sensational press co - operated. 
Jealousy and rivalry in others of his profession 
helped to win him sympathy. Now that he has 
capitalized his resolutely won self-advertisement, 
dropped all pretense of philanthropy, and is quite 
frankly making money. the men associated with 
him as aids are as openly trying to follow his lead. 
Government is laughed at, science takes a back 
seat, and misfortune must, as usual, pay to learn 
whether the relief held out to it is real. 

Yes, it is an unpleasant spectacle. But maybe 
it’s best to face it with clear eyes. Sincere philan- 
thropy must deal candidly with the obstacles for- 
ever presented by the ugly face of this kind of 
selfishness. For it is always with us, active and 
persistent and often clever. In respect of this par- 
ticular problem of tuberculosis, sincere philan- 
thropy cannot shut its eyes to such truths as that 
there are always physicians who work for money 
alone, that many sanitariums and other resorts for 
consumptives are heartlessly commercial. that 
whole communities are really sustained by the 
money of consumptives and their families treat 
them like pariahs. 

The best there is in human nature must simply, 
in this as in all things, face the worst there is and 
prevail in spite of it. On the whole and in the main 
it does prevail. Most of the well-known agencies 
for fighting tuberculosis are entirely trustworthy; 
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one can support them confidently. Most of the 
well-known sanitariums are competently directed. 
There are physicians who give their lives to help- 
ing and healing, and not to any self-seeking, and 
nurses quite as conscientious. 

The FRIEDMANN episode may well inspire caution, 
and we trust it will teach something to our law- 
makers, but it should increase instead of lessen 
support for the true-hearted fighters of the great 
white plague. 


A Slip o’ Memory 
Our good friend, WALTER A. PAGEe.—Leslie’s. 


It’s Waurer H., Jonn. 


One Step Further,'Professor 

Professor Epwarp T. Reiciert, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, reports to the Carnegie In- 
stitution that he has discovered the blood charae- 
teristics of various human races, and that as soon 
as he has completed his experiments “he will be 
able to differentiate between the blood of a China- 
inan, Indian, negro, and other races so as to make 
his discovery of absolute value in a diagnostic 
way for medico-legal work.” 

That is nice, certainly; though perhaps he will 
excuse us if we groan at the thought of new fields 
for “expert evidence ” in the courts. But if Pro- 
fessor Retcuert would do something really useful, 
let him earry his researches enough further to en- 
able him to detect a man’s opinions by examining 
his blood. We all know that opinions, especially 
political opinions, are constitutional, and that a 
man thinks what he thinks because he is what he 
is. He is a suffragist or an anti; or a Bull Moose 
or a Democrat or an old-style Republican; or for 
direct primaries or against them; or Unitarian or 
orthodox, because he is so constituted. Certainly 
his eonstitution ought to be recorded in the 
globules of his blood, and it ought to be possible 
to examine a sample from him and classify him 
for political purposes so that he ean be counted 
at any time for or against any proposition with- 
out bothering to send him pamphlets or make him 
vote. That would simplify life and government 
a good deal, and if any voter claimed to have 
changed his mind his blood could be re-examined. 


Fashion Note 

The fact is that any dress may be worn so as to 
be immodest, and almost any dress may be worn so 
as to be modest. More depends on the wearer than 
en the thing worn.—Hartford Times. 

“And they were both naked and not ashamed,” 
but later, alas! “the eyes of them both were 
opened and they knew that they were naked, and 
they sewed fig leaves together and made themselves 
aprons.” 

That happened a long time ago, but there has 
been no change since except in the size and cut 
of the aprons. 


Is the Cross Out of Date ? 

We beg to eall the attention of Brother 
Wittiam Towarp Tarr, apologist for the Uni- 
tarians, to the discovery of the Rev. Epwarp 
Cummines, of the South Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church of Boston, that the religion of the 
cross is a failure. 

3rother CummMiIncs seems to be in excellent 
standing as a Unitarian, and was a_ leading 
speaker at the anniversary - week meetings last 
week in Boston, which Brother Tarr also at- 
tended. In his address on Monday, before the 
Unitarian Union we find Brother Ctumines 
saying * 

The religion of the cross is an unfortunate post- 
mortem tradition. If the Great Master could have 
lived, we should have been saved the darkness of 
superstition and the expiatory suffering. The re- 
ligion of the cross does not save the world. 

And again, on Friday, he said at another meet- 
ing: 

Instead of the cross I should like to see a white 
flag on the topmost spire cf every Christian church. 

How now, Brother Tarr! Is that sound Uni- 
tarian doctrine? None of the brethren seemed te 
take any exception to Mr. Cummrtnas’s declara- 
tion. How does it strike you? Should it be in- 
eluded as part of the basis of those high hopes 
vou expressed the other day in Washington for 
the future prosperity of the Unitarian persuasion ? 

Brother Cum™tnes seems all for the new deal. 
He says: 

We have passed the time when we can think with 
delight of that ridiculous spiritual roof garden which 
our ancestors called heaven. 

Dear, dear! How like a Massachusetts Bull 
Moose talking about the Constitution! 
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Children’s Reading 


A CERTAIN man was asked to address the public- 
school teachers of his city on Literature for Chil- 
dren, and having spoken with much enthusiasm for 
an hour and a half, he was annoyed, on being shown 
over one of the model schools, to find everything in 
the world there for the children’s welfare, physical. 
moral, and mental. except reading. There were hot 
air and cold air, and correct lighting and ventilation, 
and sanitary lavatories with liquid soap that oozed 
out drop by drop frem glass balls, and individual 
sanitary towels to be thrown away when once used: 
there were a gymnasium and a lunchroom where the 
lest model dairy milk and invalid broths were served 
it a nominal price during the morning; there were 
victrolas, six of them, with all sorts of records, from 
aarches for the gymnasium and kindergarten songs 
for the ‘lower rooms to grand opera for the higher: 
there were photographs of good pictures and one or 
two copies of good paintings. “ Now,” said the 
lecturer, “let me see what the children have to 
read.” 

In the front hall there was a locked bookcase with 
some atlases, dictionaries, and encyclopedias and 
WARNER'S World's Best Literature. These books, it 
was explained, could, after a certain amount of red 
tape, be used by the teachers, but for the children 
there was actually and literally not one single book 
to read. The reasons were many. It would not be 
sanitary for many children to use the same_ book. 
Phey had no time to read in school, and the homes 
of many of the children were such that it would not 
do for books to be carried back and forth from home 
to school. Moreover, the school board was extremely 
limited as to what books it could buy, as in order 
to get text-books cheaper they were bound to buy all 
books from the lists of one firm, and that list offered 
very little of real value for mere reading. 

One saw there in that school, as well exemplified 
as it could possibly be, the decay of culture. The 
whole work of culture is to stay the flux of de- 
struction. ‘To start each new generation with the 
fruits of expericnce, thought, knowledge of the past. 
so that instead of digging uew foundations they may 
build upon those already laid. But here were chil- 
dren being educated in the mass without any access 
to the thought, the fancy, the poetry of the race. 
They were being taught to keep themselves clean and 
sanitary, to build up their bodies and to cipher. The 
aspect seemed arid. One could not faney enjoying 
the companionship of these children as they got older. 
They would be clean and healthy, with a quick eye 
for the main chance, 

Suddenly vision went back to a great library in 
an old English manor. The walls were lined with 
calf-skin volumes, tall windows reached almost from 
the ceilings to the low sills, which were two and a 
half feet broad. and set back in the recess of the book- 
shelves they fornied what Bacon would call “a pretty 
retiring-place.” Here indeed in the late afternoon 
light. when play was over, a shock-headed English 
vouth of ten or eleven had retired with Scort’s 
poems. Tie was seated square on the window-sill, his 
heels digging in one corner, his raised knees holding 
the book. and bis silhouette firmly drawn against the 
pane and the softened light. The professor who looked 
at him for a moment passed out to the other end of 
the library and said in a softened voice, * That is 
veal education.” Yes, this boy went to schools where 
he took part in sports and learned to know other 
boys and human standards, and he did the required 
amount of Kuchd. Geography, Greek and Latin gram- 
mar. But doubtless lis education, the drawing out 
of what was best in him, the building of ideals of 
character and conduct. the opening up of vistas of 
beauty and romance, his real education, which would 
temper the intonations of his voice, straighten his 
back, and hold his chin high. which should help him 
to build homes and gardens, and rule wisely and gen- 
tly over all under his care, the making of the man 
was what went on when he came in from play and 
ensconced himself with Scorr’s poems, in the deep 
window recesses of the ancestral library. Ancestral 
iibraries cannot be given the American child in the 
public schols, but is that any reason why he should 
grow up guiltless of the wit and wisdom of Mother 
Goose: of the scenery, the atmosphere, the folk-lore 
of Grimm and ANDERSON? Is that a reason why the 
poor little barren mind, full only of buyings and 
sellings and tawdry values, should have his spirit 
hereft of Scorr’s Poems and the Morte @Arthur and 
the Golden Treasury? Is that a reason why he should 
be educated without understanding one of the deepest 
solaces of human life, the passion for the printed 
page? Why his little spirit should never learn to 
make the great journey into the past and penetrate 
the minds and thoughts of men of other times? What 
companionship life may afford him cannot be known, 
but shall he be rebbed of the power to find his own 
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congenial friends among all the men who have set 
their souls in print? 

Ventilation and victrolas, kindergarten songs and 
gymnasiums, sanitation and ciphering, may indeed 
mitigate the ills of living, but compared to the open 
sesame to books, the ticket of admission to all the 
ages, the sense for words, the knowledge of thoughts, 
and the atmosphere of eternity, which breathes over 
the printed page, these are indeed side issues. 

The two greatest things that education can give 
are the knowledge of how to deal justty with other 
men and how to find what one needs for one’s soul’s 
growth in books. How one envies that saying of 
RoyeR-COLLARD, who in old age wrote, “ Now I read 
no more; I reread.” What a picture it gives of well- 
spent years, achieved leisure, and established taste. 
What, then, will fill in the leisure of old age of a 
generation brought up without any books or with 
nothing better than the manufactured tales that drip 
from the daily press? Will old age be fed on more 
current fiction? There is one way to prove one’s dis- 
like of reading, says Joun AyscoucH; it is to read 
newspapers. For real reading, the gathering up of 
thought and beauty in the stead of scraps of informa- 
tion and items of news, the habit of newspaper-read- 
ing is indeed fatal. It may train the mind to sarta- 
torial agility, hut never to steady progression and 
husbanded wealth. It is amazing how many people, 
even people who pride themselves upon their culture, 
have fed upon literary scraps and patches until the 
very sight of a solid book gives them alarm of in- 
digestion. “Little books are the most exquisite.” 
said a cultivated lady, and cited Parer’s “ Child in 
the House ” for proof, apparently quite forgetting that 
PATER never put forth the “ Child in the House” as a 
book, but only as an essay in a book. / 

For many years the long, well-constructed novel, 
on a full canvass was practically taboo because a 
pampered public was accustomed to a story that could 
he disposed of in two hours, furnishing swift action 
with a culminating surprise and a_ page prettily 
broken by quotation marks. It is a pleasure to feast 
one’s indignant soul on the advertisement lists in 
the back of one’s old novels and to realize that all 
the high-scunding encomiums, fit for Esmond or Bleak 
House, were ineffectual, and that there are none so 
poor to-day as to know neither the titles of the books 
or the authors’ names. Where, indeed, are the snows 
of yesteryear! To be sure, the critic who can dis- 
tinguish good from bad must go by the board for his 
truth-telling: but, after all, there is a kind of glory in 
doing so, and discrimination, like virtue, is its own 
reward. 

At any rate, our worst era is passing and the novels 
of Tenry JAMES, Bexnerr, WELLS, ELLEN GLASGOW, 
Mrs. Warton, and, best of all, Joun GALSworruy, 
are winning a fairly large reading public. Poetry 
and essays are in no wise so fainéant as once. If only 
we might awaken once more the ambition to teach 
children to read we might invite another great period 
of literary glory. 

If not the first step—which is to familiarize as 
many children as possible with the delights of seeing, 
holding, hunting through books, and multiplying in 
their minds pictures of the absorbed and happy soul 
with the printed page held level to his eyes—the 
second step is to persuade children to read whole books 
and not extracts from books; to read Robinson 
Crusoe as Dreror wrote it, theological discussion, soul 
perplexities, sins and all, instead of a rehash of 
Robinson Crusoe by some modern writer who kindly 
undertakes to relieve the child of all that is alien 
to its immediate environment, of all the adventures 
in a foreign medium. Give the child BuNyAN’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress and he will take a wonderful journey 
into another age and another manner of speech which 
may so cultivate his taste as to preserve him from 
many modern vulgarities as well as widen his im- 
2gination and enliven his historic sense. Tf stories 
irom SWAKESPEARR are to be allowed the little child. 
it cannot be too often urged that the real SHAKE- 
SPEARE should be given him long before he can under- 
stand its matter, because, as Fiammetta insisted to 
her cousins, “the language is so tremenjous!” 

An excellent suggestion is that in all the public 
schools there should be, as well as the supervisor of 
drawing, and the supervisor of music, and the super- 
visor of manual training, a supervisor of the art of 
reading. For is not reading, after all, an art and 
an uplifting, consoling, and educative art? 





Correspondence 


SAVE THE BIRDS 
SavannaH, Ga., May 7. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—It has occurred to me that it would not be 
amiss to write you upon a subject which, I feel sure, 
must lie very near the hearts of most thoughtful 
persons. Of course T am not uwnmindful of many 
things occupying your time and thoughts. but will 
you not enlist a little of the influence of your splendid 
Weekrty for the birds which give their lives to 
woman’s vanity? IT am not unaware of the country- 
wide interest in saving them, but is it not possible 
for Federal laws to be enacted whereby it becomes 
illegal for a woman to wear birds, aigrettes or para- 
dise plumes or any adornment where birds must sacri- 
fice their lives? Do you not think fines with an 
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alternative of confinement would work wonders in 
this matter? 
With good wishes for Harprr’s continued success, 
I an, sir, 
PAULINE M. W. NOYEs. 


There is a clause in the new tariff bill that pro- 
hibits importation of feathers of wild birds. That is 
a much better corrective than fines.—Eprror. 


THE PINCH OF SUGAR 
Houma, La., May 8. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—It is with the deepest regret that I am com- 
pelled to stop my subscriptions to the Harper publi- 
cations, but the condition of the sugar industry, 
brought on by the evident intention of the present 
administration to destroy it, forces us, who are de- 
pendent on sugar for a living, to cut out everything 
except what is absolutely necessary. 

I am, sir, 
E. L. LASHBROOKE. 


SPRY AT NINETY 
ROSEVILLE ATHLETIC ASSvuaiiun, 
Newark, N. J., April ro. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In your issue of the 22d inst. you had an 
article on “ Our First Mission to Japan,” the story of 
Commodore Biddle’s visit in 1846, in which you stated 
that so far as you knew Admiral Lutz was the only 
living one of the expedition. I wish to say that 
there is still living one of the able seamen, a Mr. 
Burton, who has also the only two engravings of the 
ships in the harbor. He is ninety years old, but spry. 

I write this to let our people know that there are 
still some of our old veterans alive. He also served 
in the Civil War. 

T am, sir, 
Henry C. Martine, Superintendent. 


“TELL US WHEN ” 
Romney, Inp., April 29. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Please tell us when “the voters indorsed the 
Democratic declaration at the polls.” It must have 
been in Cleveland’s time, certainly not when Mr. 
Wilson received fewer votes than Mr. Bryan ever 
did. You are a free joker, and one almost thinks 
you laugh at your own jokes. 

I am, sir, 
H. T. Metes. 


THE SUNDRY CIVIL BILL 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 20. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I read what you said about the Sundry Civil 
Bill. You were right. True democracy opposes 
all special interests that hinder equality before the 
law. 

We seem to be entering upon some sort of an era of 
reassurance which has for its ideal the restoration of 
the primitive man. I do not know anytiing about 
him or whether he may prove to be a desirable citizen, 
but I do have some knowledge of the burden of toil 
and thrift and heroic devotion to duty that has 
brought us to our present state of resplendent civiliza- 
tion. While there are doubtless some evils which 
should be corrected, it is no part of our duty to throw 
away all that has been achieved in order that we 
may return to the first steps our race took in the 
infancy of progress, 

Men of your stamp and opportunity can do much 
good and you should not only go to it, but should 
stay on the job. 

I am, sir, 
W. V. Rooker. 


FROM VARIOUS READERS 

Cuicaco, ILL., May 20. 
Dear CoroneL Harvey—I do not know how every- 
body else feels, but imagine they ail feel as 1 do, that 
it is almost a public calamity if the change of owner- 
ship of HarPeR’s WEEKLY means that your forceful 
public services are to be missing. Im sure, however, 
that we will see your work and be bettered by your 
influence in some avenue of expression. Wherever 
vou go and whatever you do. you have my abiding 

good wishes and constantly increasing esteem. 
Sincerely yours, 
WibLpur D. Nessrr. 


New York City, May 17. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Now that vou will no longer talk to me 
every week—as you have for so many years—may | 
claim a moment or two in which to say a word to you? 

It is only “Thank you” for all the pleasure and 
the real help you have given me. I am indeed sin- 
cerely grateful, and shall miss you more than I fancy 
you can imagine. I am, sir, 

W. L. Tarr. 


WuiTE CREEK, N. Y., May 18. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—lI see, with regret, that Harpers have sold the 
WeeKLY. We have taken same in our family since J 
ean remember, and. although we are Republicans in 
polities, have enjoyed the editorials greatly and shall 
hardly know where to replace them if the WEEKLY 
changes much. T think Mr. Harvey is as fair as any 
editor I know of. I an, sir, 

I, A. SISSON. 


Rock Hit, S. C., May 18. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—I should like you to know the real help and 
comfort and strength a short editorial in the 
WEEKLY some years ago has given me and others to 
whom I have read or sent extracts. It is “On 
Courage.” and chanced (?) to fall in my way. for I 
did not often see the papers and was in great distress 
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at the time, but as soon as I commenced to read I 
felt “ heartened up,” and it is now almost threadbare 
from much handling. I will not take your time, 
but felt the impulse more strongly than usual this 
morning to pass the word along. “ Fortune, impor- 
tune, fortune,” as you recall it? 
I am, sir, 
Susan TH. AVERILL. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 13. 
To the Editor of Harpers Weekly: 

Str—For scarcely any other reason would I so 
boldly rob you of a moment, and may hope to be for- 
given in this instance only because I am to leave you 
in return for it the sincere appreciation of an Amer- 
ican (though a humble one) in lieu of the broad and 
thoughtful manner in which you have grasped and 
discussed the situation rising out of the alien land 
bill, under Governor Johnson’s consideration now, in 
vour publication. Thinking Americans could scarcely 
view the situation in any other light. 

I am, sir, 
CuarLes H. METERS. 


WatTERBURY, CONN., May 179. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str—lIt is with great regret that I learn of the 
sale of HARPER’S WEEKLY, and it is a grief to me that 
you are to be separated from it. I don’t see how you 
can properly express yourself in a magazine of only 
twelve numbers to the year instead of fifty-two. I 
shall be a subscriber to The North American Review 
from now on. 

Please excuse me for writing familiarly, but I feel 
as if I knew you and I cannot let this oceasion pass 
without a word. HARPER'S WEEKLY was in my 
family before I was horn. I have always found it 
standing for good government and good citizenship. 

I am, sir, 
@. h. S. 


LovuisvILLE, Ky., May 20. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—I have taken your paper only six or seven 
years. In facet, only since you began your fool cam 
paign to elect an obscure college president to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. I think I began taking it 
because I wanted to see how big an idiot an editor 
could make of himself. I laughed with all the others 
over the first years of your job. I am afraid I swore 
over your attacks upon Roosevelt. Now that you 
lave your man in, what do you think of him? 

I am inspired to write this little note simply to 
tell you. that in spite of your worship of false gods 
you have all along made a paper which, however much 
I hated it at times, I could not help reading. 

You're a great man, but may your politics go hang. 

I am, sir, 
Vv. Ee 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 22. 
V'o the Hditor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr-—lf it is true what I read in the papers, that 
you are leaving the editorship of HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
I feel that I cannot let you go without saying at least 
a little word of thanks and acknowledging my debt to 
vou. 

I began taking your Journal of Civilization through 
sone books which IT purchased from your house, and 
now for four years I have enjoyed meeting you week 
after week. I have not always been in sympathy with 
your point of view, but I have felt that it was always 
an honest opinion you gave me. I am a_manu- 
facturer and in favor of a tariff, and I do wish you 
had not elected Woodrow Wilson. You will have 
much to answer for in that. Still, I thank you. 

I am, sir, 
A. F, DUKANE. 


New York Criy, May 22. 
10 the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—I am sorry you have sold HARPER’s WEEKLY. 
Your editorials have given me great satisfaction— 
they have given me information of things past and 
present, and your “guesses” as to the future in 
political matters have made me wonder. Besides your 
wit, I have more than all admired the justice of your 
comment—-this more than all other things. 

I write this as you lay down your pen so skilfully 
handled on behalf of HArPreR’s WEEKLY to give you 
my best wishes for your increasing power in whatever 
cause you may use your pen again. 

I am, sir, 
GreorceE B. DEGRAW. 


BALTIMORE, MpD., May 21. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Smr—-I suppose the new owners of the Journal of 
Civilization will call it by the old name, but a pretty 
empty name it will be fer so many of its readers who 
have long identified it with the laughing philosophy, 
the good-natured satire, and the sane hard sense of 
Colonel Harvey’s editorial comment. It may go on 
being called HarPER’s WEEKLY. but it will be, “Oh, 
for the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of 
a voice that is still.” 

But why should that voice be still? I note that 
Colonel Harvey promises to have “Comment” go 
on in The North American Review. Fudge! Why, 
even his intensely human laughter would come rum- 
bling, reverberating, unrecognizable out of the solemn 
corridors of that respectable mausoleum. TI do not 
wish to speak irreverently of The North American 
Review. Far from it. It has its uses—important 
uses, too. Only. when it comes to making it a place 
of interment for Colonel Harvey with monthly ex- 
humations, why, I venture to protest, that’s all. 

We need Colonel Harvey in our business—not once 
a month, but at least once a week, or, better yet, once 
a day. We need his sunshine in the political 
atmosphere. We need his sound, good, old New Eng- 
land horse sense. In my own humble opinion the edi- 
torial page of Harprr’s WEEKLY, under Colonel Har- 
vey, was the best editorial page in the country. Has 
that voice got to be stilled? 

Rubbish! Come back to us, Colonel. No matter 
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hew you do it. but come back. Pick up the baton 
again and get back to your old job of leading the 
ed‘torial orchestra of the country. 
I am, sir, 
Kpwarp G. NEWMAN. 


MONONGAHELA, Pa., May 21. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str—I regret to read you have sold HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and retired from its editorship. I never read 
HARPER'S WEEKLY till within the past year, and I was 
so much pleased with the clear, incisive style and 
sparkling wit of its articles that I made up my mind 
immediately that, I would become a life subscriber. 
This I shatl not become, but I will stick as long to 
the North American as it remains under your pilot- 
age. Wishing you success in your new field, 

I am, sir, 
Joun L. Lank, M.D. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 22. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1rr—There are sentimental reasons enough for re- 
gretting the passing of HarpPrer’s WEEKLY from the 
old house of Harper. Others nearer home are better 
equipped to express them than am I, for though I 
am New York born I have been away so many years 
that the city’s old monuments are somewhat weakened 
in their appeal to me. 

But, as I cannot sentimentalize, will you pardon the 
presumption of a suggestion? HARPER'S WEEKLY has 
already virtually become * Harvey’s Weekly.” Why 
not have a * Harvey’s Weekly ” in name as well as in 
fact? Cut out the pictures and other litter from 
ffARPER’S and have a real WEEKLY with things to read 
in it—things of the kind Harvey knows how to write 
just a little bit better than anybody else, to my way 
of thinking. T am, sir, 

F. C. Evviorr. 


FLusHInG, L. I., May 15. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—Six years ago, I would have welcomed with 
fiendish glee the announcement that you had _relin- 
quished the editorship of HARPER’s WEEKLY, for in 
those days you were unmercifully and unjustly (as 
I thought then) attacking my idol, Roosevelt. But 
you made me see differently by your exact relation 
and exposition of fact no less than by your powerful 
reasoning and logic. Now I am sorry to see you give 
it up. and IT do not see how you will ever content 
yourself with only The North American Review as a 
channel for expression. 1 can assure you L am_ not 
contented. I am, sir, 

M. W. Hart. 


Boston, Mass., May 23. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weelly: 

Sir.—What Henry Labouchere did for so many years 
in so masterly a way in London Truth, Colonel Harvey 
has been doing with equal originality for years back 
in HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

I cannot reconcile myself to a situation which, so 
far as I can see, virtually silences Colonel Harvey as 
an editorial writer. His rare gifts of amiable satire, 
illuminated as they are by a certain healthy common 
sense, have made him an asset of high importance in 
this hour when so many who have the public ear 
seem to vary their intervals of sheer epilepsy with 
plain hysterics. 

Labouchere was a bracing douche in such instances. 
So has Harvey been. The country will be a heavy 
loser if he does not continue to be. I believe there is 
room financially for a Truth in the publication field. 
But to have a Truth you must have a Labouchere, 
and that happens to be precisely what we have got 
in George Harvey. I am, sir. 

E. B. MARKHAM. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 18. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—I read with regret of the sale of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY and the severance of your connection with it, 
for I did lock forward so to reading your “* Com- 
ment.” But T understand that you will express your- 
self in The North American Reriew, so T now must 
become a subscriber, for “ Whither thou goest, I will 
vo; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge.” 

I am, sir, 


F, G. B. 


New York City, May 22. 
To the Editor of Harpers Weekly: 

Sir.—I read with sorrow that you have given up 
the editorship of TLARPER’S WEEKLY. T can never te!l 
you how helpful and enlightening your editorials have 
heen to me. My regret is mitigated, however, by the 
knowledge that our acquaintance will be continued 
through the pages of The North American Review. 
lor the sake of family traditions, I must continue to 
buy the WEEKLY, but for my own education and the 
continuation of our acquaintance I must enter my 
subscription to The Review. 

T am, sir, 
F. M. Goopricu. 


PittspurGH, Pa., May ro. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—Harper’s WeEEKrty without Harvey is another 
case of “Hamlet” without Hamlet. There may he a 
paper published and its name mav be HaArpPeErR’s 
WEEKLY. But it won’t be Harprr’s WEEKLY. Might 
as well change it to “ Hapgood’s Weekly ” and be done 
with it. HArper’s WereKry dies June Ist if that is 
the date on which that deplorable sale, which TI in 
common with thousands of others regret. goes into 
effect. 

And thus passes Harper’s WEEKLY! It seems in- 
credible—unbelievable. After so long, so honorable, 
anc so useful a life thus to pass away! It’s like lay- 
ing vandal hands on some cherished monument and 
landmark. 

I infer from Colonel Harvey’s personal statement 
that the cause of the death is poor circulation. Well, 
the WEEKLY did not begin to die “at the top,” at all 
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events. Never in all its career has it been editorially 
xo bright. so brilliant, and so strong withal as during 
the last years of its life. ; 

I have notimg but good will and good wishes for 
Mr. Hapgood and his associates, but it is going to 
be no easy task to stage “ Hamlet” with no Hamlet 
in the cast. I am, sir, 

J. S, MALTBY. 


Crxcinnatt, Ono, May 22. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirk—l suppose you are deluged with expressions 
of regret from all parts of the country that HARPER'S 
WEEKLY is going out of the Harper & Brothers’ house- 
hold. We used to read the Cincinnati Commercial to 
see what Halstead had to say. We read the Cinein- 
nati Gazette to see what Deacon Richard Smith said: 
the Louisville Courier-Journal for what Watterson 
said; the New York Sun for us meant what Dana said: 
and, most of all, the good old New York Tribune 
meant staid old Horace Greeley and nothing else. 

It was not the Commercial, nor the Gazette. nor 
the Courier-Jaurnal, nor the Sun, nor the Tribune 
which spoke. It was Halstead and Smith aud Wat- 
terson and Dana and Greeley. 

And so it has come to be with HaArprr’s WEEKLY. 
We don’t ask, “what has Harper’s WEEKLY got to 
say about this, that,and the other. We ask “ What 
has Harvey got to say about it?” 
beg you permit me to express my keen regret that 
the change has been made. I cannot but feel that the 
entire country has suffered a distinet loss. 

I am, sir, 
GrorGe N. HAINEs. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 22. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—So then it is good-by to Tlarrrr’s WEEKLY. 
for it can never be the same under the guidance of 
another hand. Because IT am saying good-by perhaps 
you will bear with me for a brief space. 

First I want to thank you for what Harprr’s 
WEEKLY has been to me during nearly ten yvears—a 
wealth of timely information seasoned with the wis- 
dom of one who has seen much of life, is slow to 
wrath, who knows men but does not despise them. 
whose knowledge of American institutions and Ameri- 
can policies is wide and profound, and who has given 
his readers the benefit of his illumination with mingled 
wit and kindliness, hatred of sham, and tolerance of 
human frailty. 

If any other editorial page in America during the 
last decade has been the peer -of yours I should like 
to find it. It has been without fear or favor, neither 
bullying the weak nor toadyving to the strong. If 
vou had done nothing more than lead in the struggle 
to give an equal share in government to women— 
sufferers of the nation’s adversities as well as sharers 
of its advantages—you would heartily deserve the 
grateful praise of all decent men. If you had done 
nothing else than sound the eall to battle that sum- 
moned oft-beaten and hopeless Democrats from their 
lethargy three vears ago, when you led them in the 
battle against bondage that the subservient party of 
privilege and plunder had fastened upon our nation, 
vou would have earned the endless thanks of the 
American people. 

But veu did more. Every doer of big things stands 
in the record of history in two aspects—first, as the 
author of his acts; second, as a man. You have 
proved yourself a man. It was not enough that you 
hefore any other man discovered and held forth to the 
gaze of mankind the one who should lead the re- 
united, sane Democracy to the redemption of the 
nation: that in season andeout of season you pro- 
claimed his qualifications, at first to the surprise. 
then to the amusement, but at last to the conviction 
and admiration of all Americans. 

This was not your supreme test. That came when 
the leader you kad disecovered—I had almost written 
appointed—finding himself on the high tide of sue- 
cess, asked you to cease advocating that whieh you 
had uplifted from obscurity. Without one word of 
protest, of reproach, or even of explanation to the 
thousands of friends who had enlisted under your 
banner, you calmiy cortinued on your course. It 
seemed as if, in the consciousness that vou had done 
the best thing for your country, you were proof 
against even the ungratefulness of man. 

Your conduct before, during, and since this episode 
marks you as one of the great Americans whose 
counsel we all need. You are to continue your edi- 
torial work in the pages of The North American Re- 
view. T ask vou, then, as a matter of justice to the 
many thonsands of us who look te you for editorial 
light and leading, to publish The North American 
Reriew at least twice a month, 

I am, sir, 
KS, We, 


Boston, Mass., May 22. 
T'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Smr,.—I have learned with the deepest regret of the 
impending transfer of HArPER’s Weekry from Frank- 
lin Square to another owner. I have been a reader 
of the WerrKLY since 1880, and I can honestly say 
that the period of its greatest brilliancy and charm 
has, in my view, been the term covered by Mr. Har- 
vey’s editorship. I have valued more than I can say 
his intellectual fearlessness, his expressive power, the 
pungeney of his wit, the saver of his inimitable style. 
The WEEKLY can never be the same again to me, at 
least. T am, sir, 

JOHN S. PERRON. 


DaLttas, TEex., May ro 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—I notice with regret that Colonel Harvey is to 
retire from the editorship of the Werekry. I hope, 
however. and believe Mr. Hapgood will give us a 
good paper. Mr. Harvey is one of the giants. 

T am, sir, 
M. F. Horton. 











TO MAKE OPIUM CONTRABAND 


A World-wide Movement the Success of Which is 
Largely Due to the Efforts of the United States 











RESIDENT WILSON’S message to 
Congress urging an appropriation of 

$20.000 to pay the expenses of the 
° American delegates to the Interna- 
tional Opium Conference, to be held 
at The Hague next June, centers 
public attention on one of the 
ereatest modern movements in the 
interest of society. It is gratifying 





to record that the Jeader in this movement has been 


the United States. 

Probably there is no one thing that has done such 
incredible harm to humanity as the poppy, the scarlet, 
flaming flower of which Keats sang: 

Through the dancing poppies stole 
A breeze most softly lulling to my soul, 


uit which has lulled innumerable souls to perdition. 
for the poppy is 


The flower of Merey that within its heart 
Doth keep a drop serene for human need, 
A drowsy balm for every bitter smart. 


It is from the poppy that opium, morphine, and its 
alkaloids, invaluable for medicinal purposes, are pro- 
duced; verily “the poppy hath a charm for pain and 
woe,” and when used licitly it has eased many a bed 
cf suffering and resulted in much good. But its use 
has been perverted, and its perversion has brought 
millions of human beings under its thrall. Opium 
and morphine, whether smoked, or absorbed into the 
system by injection, or swallowed, have more disas- 
trous mental, moral, and physical consequences than 
any other form of so-called stimulant, with the sole 
exception of cocaine; far worse, indeed, than liquor. 
A man may drink to excess and yet remain compara- 
tively sane and not irremediably unmoral, but the 
victim of opium has neither the bodily strength nor 
the will power to resist. Once he has sold himself 
into slavery for the “ juice of the subtile virtue,” he 
is lost. The drunkard may cast off his shackles, the 
opium victim seldom, if ever. 

Very curious are the workings of fate. When the 
United States was driven to war against Spain, when, 
as a result of that war, the Philippines became an 
American possession, few persons could foresee that 
the acquisition of the islands would make the United 
States the leader in the movement to bring about the 
suppression of the opium traflic. Yet, growing out of 
the American ocenpation of the Philippines has come 
the world-wide determination to make the commercial 
nse of opium an illicit and contraband trade; in the 
interest of civilization to drive opium out of the mar- 
kets as in the past the pirate was scourged from off 
the seas. Those persons who have always regretted 
that the United States took over the Philippines, and 
to whom the government of a subject race is iniqui- 
tous and immoral, may now see that destiny wrought 
with a purpose when it flung the United States into 
the Pacifie to grapple with the problems of the East 
and lnmanity. 

When the United States established itself in the 
Philippines it soon became evident to the American 
authorities that epinm-smeking was largely practised 
hy the Chinese population of the islands, and that 
the vice was spreading to the native population, with 
the usual result. Whele communities had become en- 
slaved by the drug and were mentally and morally 
unfit. The government found it necessary to make a 
searching investigation, not alone in the Philippines 
opium problem, but of the entire problem as_ it ex- 
isted in the Far East, and as a result of this investi- 
gation the importation of opium into the Philippines 
was totally prohibited except for medicinal purposes. 

Prior to that time the question of opium was sup- 
posed to affect vitally only two countries—India and 
China, both producers and users of the drug in large 
quantities. Tf it affected the United States it was 
only remotely; certain degraded Americans were 
known to use opium and morphine, but society could 
conveniently close its eves to an unpleasant. sight. 
Space will not permit me to tell in detail the story 
of how opinm was forced upon China by India or the 
reason why India was determined to compel China 
to accept the drug, but the reason can be found in a 
single word—selfishness. It was the same selfishness 
that made all the world engage in the Africar-slave 
trade; it was the same base motive that reckoned 
human agony as nothing if greed could be satisfied. 
“Trade in the drug,” Dr. Hamilton Wright says— 
and to Dr. Wright great credit must be given for 
the success of the campaign to make opium contra- 
band—*‘ trade in the drug was sacrosanct under 
treaties and other international pacts, and China, mot 
heing in full possession of her sovereign rights, was 
compelled to receive any and all opium sent to her 
from India. Her own treasury was enriched by a tax 
on the home production, that seemed to be beyond 
control, and by a duty on that imported from India 
and other countries. The Indian exchequer was 
largely maintained by the income from her opium 
monopoly and the transit tax on the drug passing 
from the native states to British Indian territory.” 
But the opium traflie was known to be so vile that 
public conscience in England was aroused. <A Royal 
Commission was appointed and made its report in 
1895, “which intrenched the Indian opium revenue 
as never before, India continued to produce opium 
and to send it to China and elsewhere. Wherever 
there was a Chinese population, there Indian opium 
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gravitated.” Not only China, but Australia, the 
United States, and Canada, bought and used opium 
as “ dope.” 

The Philippines opium commission reported in 1904. 
Its value was testified to by John Morley, who told 
the House of Commons he hoped the House would 
take it to heart. ‘The report was extensively dis- 
tributed throughout China and gave encouragement 
to progressive Chinamen who had -long believed some 
means might be devised to suppress the use of opium. 
As a result of this report the United States proposed 
to Great Britain that a commission be appointed to 
investigate the opium trade in the Far East, and 
that the investigation be made by the United States, 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Germany, 
China, and Japan—that is, by countries having terri- 
torial possessions in the Far East. This proposal was 
made in October, 1906, and after considerable diplo- 
matic correspondence an agreement was reached for 
the appointment of a commission to meet in Shanghai, 
on January 1, 1909, Austria, Italy, Persia, Turkey, 
and other countries, although having no territorial 
possessions in the Far Fast, were invited to send 
delegetes. In all, thirteen nations were represented. 

The commission adopted resolutions recommending 
that each government take measures for the suppres- 
sion of opium-smoking in its own possessions; that 
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the use of opium in any form, except for medicinal 
purposes, be prohibited or carefully regulated; that 
all countries ought to adopt measures to prevent the 
shipment of opium to countries which prohibit its 
entry; that all governments ought to take measures 
to control the manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
morphine and other derivatives of opium. The com- 
mission had no power to bind the various govern- 
ments, its sole function was to investigate and make 
such recommendations as seemed advisable. The con- 
clusions of the commission were unanimous. 

But before this report was made China had given 
carnest proof of its sincerity in trying to escape from 
the toils of opium. In September, 1906, an imperial 
decree was promulgated ordering that within ten 
vears “the evils arising from foreign and native 
opium be equally and completely eradicated.” To in- 
force the edict the area of poppy cultivation was to 
be gradually reduced; only persons holding licenses 
were permitted to purchase opium, and the amount 
they were allowed to buy must be reduced each year; 
within a specified time public opium divans must be 
closed; further manufacture of pipes and other para- 
phernalia was prohibited; officials and others were 
directed immediately to cease the use of opium under 
penalty of forfeiting their offices. In 1908 an agree- 
ment went into effect between China and the British 
government by which India was to reduce her total 
importation of opium by one-tenth of the average 
Chinese importation of the drug, China on her side 
agreeing to an annual ten per cent. reduction of her 
poppy cultivation, 


It was felt by the delegates to the Shanghai com- 
mission that, while the resolutions adopted were 
morally important, they would not accomplish the 
desired purpose unless they were incorporated in an 
international convention. Accordingly, the United 
States again took the lead, and in September, 1909, 
proposed that an international conference be held at 
The Hague, and suggested a tentative programme, the 
chief features of which were the enactment of uniform 
national laws and regulations to control the produc- 
tion, manufacture, and distribution of opium; restric- 
tion of the number of ports through which opium 
might be shipped from opium-producing countries; 
means to be taken to prevent the shipment of opium 
to countries that prohibit its entry; the restriction or 
control of the poppy; the reciprocal right of search 
of vessels suspected of carrying contraband opium. 
Favorable responses were received from all the inter- 
ested governments, and the programme was broadened 
at the suggestion of the British government that the 
various governments should make a thorough study of 
the production, manufacture, and traffic in morphine 
and cocaine. The Indian government proposed that 
a similar study should be made of the Indian hemp 
drugs. The conference met at The Hague on December 
1, 1911, the American delegates being Bishop Charles 
H. Brent of the Philippines, Dr. Hamilton Wright, of 
Maine (both of whom were delegates to the Shanghai 
commission), and Henry J. Finger, of California; 
with Frederic L. Huidekoper, of Washington, as secre- 
tary. Bishop Brent was elected president of the 
conference. 

The conference adopted a convention pledging the 
contracting powers to enact effective laws to control 
the production and distribution of opium, to restrict 
the number of places through which opium can _ be 
imported. to prevent the importation of opium to 
countries prohibiting its entry, to control exportation 
ts countries regulating its importation, to permit 
only duly autherized persons to export or import 
opium, to prevent the manufacture, exportation, im- 
portation, or use of opium for smoking purposes. It 
was agreed that after all the Powers had signed the 
convention a further conference should be held to 
deposit the ratifications. As it was deemed essential 
that, to make the convention effective, the whole 
world should be parties to it, the Netherlands govern- 
ment took charge of the work of securing the signa- 
tures of the European Powers not represented at the 
conference, while to the United States was assigned 
the task of securing the signatures of the Latin- 
American republics, and all of them, with the excep- 
tion of Peru, have either signed or pledged them- 
selves to sign before next June, and the signature of 
Peru is expected at any moment. In Europe only 
Turkey, Greece, and Switzerland stand cut. 

That the world is not entirely governed by selfish 
considerations is shown by the action of the British 
government in making the agreement with China re- 
ducing the annual exportation of Indian opium. The 
Chinese have interpreted this agreement so as_practi- 
cally to close their ports to Indian opium, and as no 
treaties exist between China and Turkey and China 
and Persia, China has absolutely forbidden the im- 
portation of opium from those countries, The effect 
of the curtailment of the importation of Indian opium 
and the decrease of poppy culture in China naturally 
sent up the price of opium, and speculators and 
merchants rushed large supplies to China, hoping to 
make enormous profits. The Chinese government 
could not at that time prevent its sale or use, and 
the consequence is that at the present time there is 
row stored in Hongkong and Shanghai Indian opium 
estimated to be worth about $70,000,000 and on which 
the Lanks have advanced some $50,000,000, and this 
opium is now literally as well as figuratively a drug 
on the market. What to do with this accumulated 
stock is a very serious question. It cannot be soid 
in China or elsewhere in the Far East, as the Indian 
government, to carry out the provisions of the conven- 
tion to stop the use of opium, suspended last January 
all sales of Indian opium for the Chinese trade, and 
reduced the sales to the British Crown colonies by 
one-third, The Indian opium stored in the Shanghai 
and Hongkong warehouses cannot be sold at any 
price, or even given away, as it is fit only to be 
smoked and not for medicinal purposes, and _ it 
threatens to involve in bankruptcy the banks that 
made the advances and the merchants who nominally 
own the stuff. Very grave commercial complications 
may follow. 

The Bankers” Association at Shanghai, through the 
consular corps there, sent several petitions to the 
Chinese government te induce it to purchase this 
opium. When the State Department learned what was 
being done it cabled to the American diplomatic and 
consular ofticers in China instructing them that, in 
view of the treaties existing between the United 
States and China they were not to unite with their 
colleagues in forwarding any future similar peti- 
tions to the Chinese government. It was proposed 
that the Chinese government should buy all this 
opium and establish a government opium monopoly, 
but publie opinion in China is now so firmly estab- 
lished against the government giving any encourage- 
ment to the opium traffic that the proposal was soon 
dropped. The only solution that presents itself is 
for the Indian government to buy back this opium 
from the merchants, and that proposal is now under 
consideration, 
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VANISHING ASTOR HOUSE 


BY WILLIAM INGLIS 
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The Astor House as it appeared before the Civil War 











$0) you remember how the men of 


New Amsterdam received the news 
of the death of their grim old gov- 
ernor, Peter Stuyvesant? Irving 
@8 tells us: “And many an ancient 
N\ burgher, whose phlegmatice features 
had never been known to relax, nor 
his eyes to moisten, was now ob- 

renee served to puff a pensive pipe, and 
the big drop to steal down his cheek; while he- mut- 





of the head, ‘ Well, den—Hardkoppig Peter ben gone 
at last!’” For Peter had long survived the evil day 
when his town passed into the possession of the hated 
English, and had remained in his remote bouwerie, or 
country seat—about St. Mark’s Place of to-day—a 
steadfast, living protest against new people and new 
ways. 

And so during the last generation has the grim old 
Astor House stood in silent protest against the new 
people and the new ways that have surged about its 
ancient gray stone walls. And now that the decree 
has been entered and the sentence passed that the 
gray house shall be destroyed, many an old New- 
Yorker feels a twinge at his heart and realizes anew 
that nothing is permanent, that all is vanity and a 
passing show. Moreover, these ancient burghers of 
our day have taken so seriously the fate of the old 
hotel, have so bepraised its manifold excellences and 
bemoaned its imminent fate, that the idlest passer- 
by may know them for what they really are—not the 
keen-eyed, flinty-hearted New York business men of 
tradition, but soft-hearted old boys who deplore the 
passing of the old days and the old ways. 

In the time of Hardkoppig Piet the site of the hotel 
‘vas farmland so newly reclaimed from the forest that 
the Dutchmen never dreamed of using the subsoil plow 
on it. much less of the coming of the modern Subway 
route of travel for millions of men which will soon 
run under it. The advent of this Subway is what 
destroys the hotel. Soon after our war of the Revolu- 
tion Rufus King, who was to become our minister to 
the Court of St. James’s, had his Colonial homestead 
and garden on the plot where the hotel still remains. 
John Jacob Astor, the founder of the Astor family 
in America, bought the house and ground from Mr. 
King, and there entertained the authors and scholars 
and prominent men of his day. Piece by piece he 
bought up the property around his garden, including 
the old Bull’s Head Tavern, with its spreading oaks, 
until he had acquired the entire block along Broadway 
hetween Vesey and Barclay streets. 

New York’s white marble City Hall had not then 
been built—with its north side of rough brown stone, 
because no one but the vokels on their way to the hay- 
scales would ever see it—and the site of the post- 
office of to-day was part of the city Commons.’ The 
neighborhood was decidedly up-town, so far up-town 
as to be suburban. Fashionable folks were still living 
in lower William Street and in State Street, facing 
the Battery. Many of the old Knickerbocker families 
who dreaded the dust and turmoil of the city streets 
were neighbors of Mr. Astor in his rural northern 
retreat. They were thrown into a flutter when he 
announced in 1833 that he was going to build on the 


site of his home the grandest and finest hotel in Amer- 
ica, if not in the world. They warned him of the 
folly of such a thing, inasmuch as few, if any, travelers 
would venture so far above the city proper. Possibly 
they had some hidden thought of protecting their 
suburban homes from the undesirable noisy traffic of 
a hotel. But John Jacob Astor, with the keen vision 
of New York’s future growth which enriched him and 
his family even unto the third and fourth generation, 
calmly and briskly proceeded witlf his plan. 

The cornerstone of the new hotel was laid amid 
much pomp and rejoicing at six o’clock in the morning 
of the Fourth of July, 1834. There was a parade of 
militia, and in the cornerstone was placed a silver 
casket containing newspapers of the day before and a 
full-length portrait of Layayette, America’s great and 
good friend. The great blocks of granite that formed 
the walls of the monster six-story hotel were hoisted 
to their places by horse-power, for such a thing as a 
steam winch was still wrapped in the mist of inventors’ 
dreams. When, after three years’ work and the ex- 
penditure of the gigantic sum of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, the Astor House was actually opened, 
in 1836, all New York took part in the festivities. 
Mayor Cornelius W. Lawrence presided, and every- 
body who was anybody danced at the ball that evening. 

The temptation to linger on this page among the 
simplicities that marked the little old New York of 
that day is very great indeed. There is a stubborn 
legend that Dickens stood on the steps of the main 
entrance, and, looking across Broadway, saw wander- 











Abraham Lincoln addressing the people from 
the Astor House balcony, February 19, 1861 


From a contemporary issue of “ Harper's Weekly.” 











ing pigs rooting and grunting among the rubbish. An 
early Victorian picture of America’s splendid new hotel 
in winter shows Broadway deep in snow, full of pas- 
senger sleighs, each drawn by six or eight horses. 
One line of sleighs, according to its daring placard, 
actually penetrated as far as Eighth Street into the 
frozen North. It is reported (though this is mere 
legend) that Davy Crockett, than whom no mightier 
hunter ever lived, visited the little town and put 
up at the Astor House. When he heard of the immenss 
sum of money John Jacob had taken out of his fur 

business to build it he 

said: ‘Lord help the 








poor b’ars and beavers! 
They must be used to 
being skun by now!” 
And yet on the Amer- 
ican plan—meals and 
lodging included—one 
could live pleasantly at 
the Astor House for 
two dollars a day. In- 
deed, there is indirect 
evidence that for this 
trifling sum the Astor’s 
guest had not only good 
board, but luxuries 
ad lib. For it is re- 
corded that when the 
illustrious Harry How- 
ard led his brave and 
agile company of New 
York fire-fighters to a 
congress at  Philadel- 
phia he sought to sup- 
plement a sparse break- 
fast of eggs, fish, beef- 
steak, hot biscuits, and 
coffee by ordering an 
apple pie. The waiter 








The arrival of President-elect Abraham Lincoln at the Astor House in 1861 


humbly protested that 
there was no pie until 
dinner-time. “ Huh!” 
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The Astor House to-day 











erewled Harry. “Call this a first-class hotel? Two- 
and-a-half a day and no pie? Hell!” Whieh proves 
that he could have had an endless belt of pie for 
breakfast at the Astor House, that model of all that 
a first-class hotel should be. 

Perhaps it is when the old New-Yorker with a palate 
and a memory looks back at the table of the early 
Astor House that he is most in danger of the big drop 
stealing down his cheek. Look at one of its bills of 
fare of the roaring forties, the days of beaver hats, 
swallow-tail coats, the Black Ball packets, and the 
brave clipper ships carrying three skys’l-yards aloft. 
Menu, does any one ask? No, sir; a bill of fare; 
v list of food: none of your French contraptions. 
Ilere it is, surmounted by a picture of the Astor 
House on the left; then a screaming spread eagle 
above the Shield of the Nation, in the middle, and 
on the right a temple of Liberty, the Phrygian eap 
on a lofty staff beside it. with the rising sun gilding 
all. And, look you, the food items, under the title 
“Gentlemen’s Ordinary,” occupies only the middle 
column, or one-third of the page, while the wine list 
fills the remaining two-thirds. N, B—* Each waiter 
is provided with Wine Card and Pencil.” There are 
ne fewer than sixteen sherries, to begin with, closely 
followed by some twoscore noble Madeiras. Let us 
draw the veil. Such sights are not for mere shallow 
moderns, with their faltering Metchnikoff tabloids 
and their starveling half ounce of Scotch drenched in 
a flood of soda. Pah! And the foods! Imagine the 
plight of the pale New-Yorker of this age faced by 
Corned Leg of Pork, Roast Loin of Veal, Boiled 
Chicken and Pork, Egg Sauce, Stewed Kidneys, Cham- 
pagne Sauce, and Rice Cakes Flavored With Lemon. 
Ah me, there were giants in those days, men of old, 
men of renown! What, shall we  light-draught 
moderns regret the passing of the Astor House? Nay, 
let us be glad that our eyes shall no longer be vexed 
by the sight of the mere feeding-ground and wassail 
fountain of those deep-keeled, all-absorbing Gargan- 
tuas! 

And, be it noted forever, to the immortal glory of 
John Jacob Astor and all the various men who kept 
his memorial House, the bread and butter were always 
of the best. Heaven will reward the hotelkeeper of 
this day who shall imitate their loyal guardianship 
of these staples of life. And for my own modest 
chaplet let me lay on the altar of the old Astor my 
grateful recollection of one dessert, the concoction of 
which was the work of a master whose name I am 
ashamed to sav I never knew. It appeared on the 
hill of fare under the simple title, “Soft Vanilia 
Custard.” It came to table in a plain tall glass, slim 
like a lovely Greek vase. Its color was palest gold, 
cunningly flecked with infinitesimally small motes of 
nutmeg, and its top was of whipped cream whiter 
than ivory. Investigation with the spoon disclosed 
the fact that down the middle of the custard ran a 
line spine of ice, whence radiated tiny spicule that 
tickled the palate already swoecning with delight. I 
had six of them for dessert the first time—and stopped 
then only because T was no Cresus and one should 
always rise from the table a little bit hungry. 

But enough of mere creature comforts. Let us 
giance at the historical associations of the old inn. 
“If LT were shut out of the. Astor House I would 
never again go to New York,” wrote Daniel Webster 
to a friend in 1849. And he meant it. For years 
Mine Host Stetson had kept Suite 11 for Mr. Webster's 
use, and had steadfastly refused to present any bill 
therefor. Somehow the solid old walls that are 
going to give the New York liousewreekers the 
hardest job of their lives seem to speak of Webster. 
During a score of vears they sheltered him whenever 
he visited New York. As for the other giants who 
frequented the house, this page has not room enough 
for them. Here Nathaniel Hawthorne and Washington 
Irving resorted and Edgar Allen Poe found his ma- 
terial for the “ Mystery of Marie Roget” in the dis- 
appearance of the pretty girl who kept the cigar 
counter. Here came Jenny Lind, Lydia Maria Child, 
Black Hawk, the proud and mighty Indian chieftain; 
the Grand-Duke Alexis of Russia, and the charming 
voung Prince of Wales who was to become King 
Edward VII. Thackeray was a guest here—and, if 
he tasted the chowder. must have regretted wasting 
his poesy on mere bouillahaisse. 

As for statesmen, the old house entertained hundreds 
vf them from first to last. Here Henry Clay heard 
of his nomination in 1844. Pierce, Van Buren, 
Buchanan, Taylor, Seward, Choate, Douglas, and 
Jefferson Davis were honored guests. Here Lineoln 
stayed, and more than once addressed crowds from 
the baleony over the Broadway entrance. The mere 
repetition of the names of the illustrious guests is 
enough to daze the senses. It is all over. The old 
house is going: long live the new! 
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The Growth of Seattle 
Has Been Matched only by 
Her Industrial Development 
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a8 KR natural advantages and_ re- 
ssro2) sources attracted the first settlers 
to Seattle. The trees were felled 
and rude log cabins erected, inelud- 
ing a block-house for protection 
against Indians. A sawmill was 
installed at the foot of Yesler Way 
near where the famous totem pole 
stands to-day. Soon “ windjam- 
mers” from the soutiiern coast were plying to Seattle 
to carry away her lumber. This was the nucleus of 
a lumber industry which places Washington, and 
especially the district tributary to Seattle, ahead of 
alt the states of the Union to-day. The water of the 
Sound and the inland lakes discovered within a few 
miles of the settlement were teeming with halibut, 
salmon, trout, and bass, and the cost of living was 
then, as now, a problem of minor consideration. In 
this manner also started the vast fishing industry of 
Puget Sound and Alaska, now valued at many mill- 
ions each year and having headquarters in Seattle. 





Seattle’s skyline as it appears from Elliott Bay 











husbands and brothers. Shoulder to shoulder in the 
ditch stood the men of Seattle, prominent banker and 
common laborer striving together to accomplish more 
work for their beloved city than the storekeeper and 
fisherman against whom they were pitted. Men who 
later became millionaires, others who occupied high 
places on the federal bench, and still others who to- 
day are leaders in the affairs of Seattle toiled, elbows 
touching, with the sooty coal-miner, horny-handed 
lumberman, and seasoned fisherman, to start the first 
rail transportation for Seattle. The spirit in which 
they labored brought results, and seven transconti- 
nental railroads now have their terminals in this 
port. 

Water transportation grew apace with the develop- 
ment of the community. When the Hudson Bay 
trading-steamer Bearer made her infrequent visits to 
Seattle she signaled her arrival by firing a small 
cannon. This brought all the city’s population hurry- 

ing to the water-front, 
and on Sundays de- 











populated the churches 
and foreed the min- 
isters to adjourn meet- 
ing until another day. 
Some sixty steamship 
lines now ply from 
Seattle to  coastwise 
Alaska and Oriental 
ports. 

Like many other fa- 
mous cities, the beauty 
of Seattle’s structural 
growth was_ primarily 
due to the impetus of 
disaster. In 1889 a 
fire swept away $10,- 
000,000 worth of prop- 
erty in the sixty blocks 
which were burned. A 
few days before the 
citizens had voted to 
send a large sum of 
money to the Jolns- 
town flood survivors. 
In a mass-meeting held 








A part of Seattle’s business district, with the Olympic Mountains in the background 


As the fame of the Seattle settlement spread through 
the older tewns of Oregon and California, adventurous 
young Americans, realizing that here was a wonder- 
ful country, flocked to the Puget Sound district, and 
soon, in addition to lumbering and fishing, the in- 
dustry of farming began to be manifest. The rapid 
development of every line of industry in Seattle and 
the vicinity is due in a large measure to the fact that 
its citizens comprise to-day, and have since its incep- 
tion consisted of, the youth and energetic hope of this 
and other nations. Actuated by the adventurous mo- 
tives of all pioneers, they have been drawn to Seattle 
as the Western outpost of opportunity, and have given 
their brain and brawn to build up a community 
destined, they feel, to be second to none in this or 
other countries, 

No obstacle is permitted to interfere with this 
development. In 1855 an Indian uprising drove the 
settlers who escaped massacre into the block-house, 
where they were forced to watch in helpless rage the 
burning of their little homes and the destruction of 
their crops by the painted savages. With reinforee- 
iments from the sloop-of-war Decatur the whites were 
finally able to quell the outbreak, and the courageous 
American survivors again raised their homes and 
planted their fields, working and living together as 
one family ‘until all could care for themselves. 

As the settlement spread until it reached Lake 
Washington on the cast, thirty-five miles in length 
and five miles across, the news was one day brought 
to town that coal deposits had been discovered on the 
lake shore. Soon the district about Seattle was sup- 
plying the cities of the coast with fuel, and this de- 
veloped the great coal industry of this section. In 
the same manner, fifty years later, prospectors are 
to-day sinking wells in this vicinity and in the 
Olympic Peninsula, boring for the oil of a paraffine 
base which scientists assert is to be found there. 

Water transportation was the only available means 
of conveying coal, fish, lumber. fruit, and vegetables 
from Seattle for many years. In 1873 the citizens 
learned, to their dismay, that a rival settlement had 
given great land grants to a transcontinental rail- 
road and in return been designated as its terminus. 
On May 1, 1874, the men, women, and children of 
Seattle assembled at the mouth of the Duwamish 
River, flowing into Elliott Bay. While the men 
stripped off their coats and with ax, pick, and shovel 
began the construction of a branch line to connect 
with a rival transcontinental railroad, the women 
donned their aprons and prepared lunch for their 


on the day following 
the fire they agreed 
not only to rebuild 
the city on more sub- 
stantial and attractive 
lines than before, but also to forward from the first 
money raised the sum pledged to the Johnstown 
sufferers. Since the fire the construction of this city 
has kept it constantly in the public eye. The broad 
business streets with imposing office-buildings, one of 
which, forty-two stories high, is now under construc- 
tion; the engineering feats by which hills 200 feet 
high were torn down and carted away to fill in the 
‘ower places and create a level business district; the 
elaborate parks, thirty-eight in number and connected 
by thirty-one miles of scenic boulevard unsurpassed 
for beauty in the world; the architectural triumphs 
achieved in the schools, churches, and other public 
buildings of Seattle—all have served as the text for 
many newspaper and magazine sermons on this city. 
But greater than all these has been the Seattle 
faculty of seeing the opportunity in its broadest light 
and making the most of it. A variety of accomplish- 
ments has aroused the world at frequent intervals 
to this city’s progress. 

In July, 1897, with the arrival in Seattle of the 
first gold from Alaska, the community was prompt 
to grasp the significance of the discovery, and great 
were her strides in the next few years. The city now 
takes a week’s vacation on the anniversary of that 
date and celebrates the progress and prosperity of the 
community by spending between $75,000 and $100,000 
to entertain with a “ Potlatch” the visitors from all 
parts of the United States. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in Seattle in 
1909 first brought the summer attractions of the 
Puget Sound country to the attention of the United 
States. As a result the hunting, fishing, and scenic 
beauties of Puget Sound, together with ideal summer 
climate, promise to create a lodestone that will draw 
here the tourists of the world who would escape the 
season’s heat and dust. 

The next opportunity and the greatest for Seattle 
is the Panama Canal, and to prepare for this de- 
velopment the city is spending $20,000,000 on harbor 
improvements alone. She is building municipal 
wharves and other structures, waterways, and canals, 
connecting the Sound with Lake Union and Lake 
Washington, and adding 125 miles of fresh-water 
dockage for ocean-going ships to the fifteen miles of 
salt-water frontage now available. Terminal facilities 
are being constructed on a smaller seale. Since it is 
realized that many Eastern lines of manufacture will 
establish branch plants on the Pacific coast after the 
opening of the Canal, these terminal buildings under 
municipal supervision are designed to accommodate 
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the products of all sorts and sizes of industries, giv- 
ing them rail and water transportation to every 
part of the country and world. 

With the development of the state of Washington 
as an unrivaled wheat and apple producing section, 
the importance cf Seattle as a market fer these prod- 
ucts was quickly discovered. The milling industry 
rapidly grew, until the city to-day manufactures more 
flour than any other Pacifie coast city. Other lines 
of manufacture have developed and are springing 
into being with similar celerity, owing to the raw 
material being located in the vicinity of this city 
or the market for the product being found in Seattle 
or reached from this port more easily than from any 
other Pacific-coast city. The fact that Seattle is 
the home port of the Great Circle Route, two days 
nearer the Orient than any other route, has given 
this city the advantage not only in marketing North- 
west products, but in through shipments, such as- 
cotton, farm implements, cloth, and other raw and 
manufactured products of the Atlantic and Central 
states. 

The rapid advancement of Japan and the recent 
awakening of China, whose possibilities are stu- 
pendous, have shown that the Oriental market is 
only opening, while the Atlantic coast market will 
be unlocked for lumber, fish, and similar Puget 
Sound products with the completion of the isthmian 
waterway. 

In addition, the city of Seattle, while arranging 
to attract here only the most desirable class of im- 
migration. is preparing to place the immigrant on the 
fertile soil of western Washington, where he will be- 
come a producer. Working on this problem are the 
schools, including the University of Washington, 
located at Seattle. which has more churches than 
saloons, the New Chamber of Commerce, and the citi- 
zens as a Whole, all of whom are vitally concerned for 
the future of their city. With an eye to the future, 
millions are being expended for additional park space. 
for children’s playgrounds and field houses, for the 
extension of the municipal water-supply, pure as the 
glacial snows from which it springs, and for the de- 
velopment of every form of protection against disease, 
which earned for Seattle at the International Congress 
on Hygiene and Demography in Washington, D. C., 
recently the award as the healthiest city in the 
world. 

The city also has other superlative claims, among 
them being that of possessing the cheapest electrie 

















A view of Second Avenue, Seattle, with a 
forty-two-story building in the foreground 


power and most complete and attractive street light- 
ing of any city in this country. The largest lock 
outside the Panama Canal! is being constructed by 
the government at an expense of $2,275,000 in the 
Lake Washington Canal. In this manner the city is 
building along the most attractive and progressive 
lines possible. In 1911 the city paid about $75,000 
to an engineer of national fame for the preparation 
of a plan of Seattle providing for 1,000,000 citizens. 














AIRYING IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 











Even climate, green grass, and pure water 





are just a 
few of the advantages of dairying on. the Pacific slope 
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N average of ten dollars per month 
per cow, for every month in the 
) year, is a conservative estimate of 
the yield in dairying in the state 
of Washington at the present time, 
which, with a tremendous and ever- 
increasing demand for dairy pred- 
BS ucts and a present output that can 
supply but a fraction of this de- 
with the most ideal climatic and 





combined 


mand, 
natural conditions, tends to make the Pacific North- 
west a real promised land for the coming dairyman. 

While the far Western country, by reason of its 
newness and its ‘advantages, is heralded as the land 


ot agricultural opportunity, the splendid and un- 
equaled inducements for dairying in the states of 
Washingten and Oregon have hardly been touched 
upon. The opportunity of securing speedy and ever- 
increasing profits from dairy cattle, and the ease 
and facility with which a money-making business may 
be built up, have hardly begun to engage the attention 
of the agricultural writers. 

Despite the fact that pure-bred cattle from the 
North Pacific slope have been taking highest 
premiums, and regardless of the wonderful records 
of the milk production of these splendid herds, the 
dairymen in the eastern and middle sections of the 
country have hardly awakened to the altogether un- 
usual advantages of the Northwest as a place in 
which to turn over large profits. 

When one considers that this is not a new country, 
but that it has behind it years of wonderful records 
in the production of milk, butter, and cheese, and 
when one realizes the possibilities in quality and 
quantity of this product from the cow, taken in con- 
nection with the low cost of production and the many 
natural advantages that are readily apparent—when 
one considers all these facts, and then understands 
that the importation of dairy products into the 
state of Washington alone, during the past year, was 
in the millions, one may gain some idea of the 
splendid market that is waiting for the dairyman in 
this section. 

As an example of the necessity for a greater do- 
mestic production of dairy products, we will take 
the state of Washington. This commonwealth, to- 
day, has over two million acres of logged-off land 
that is only waiting for the settler to acquire and 
clear it and more than treble its productiveness with- 
in a very short period of time. In addition to this 
vast area there still remain large territories that are 
already cleared and suitable for dairying purposes. 

Not only does the Pacifie Northwest afford abun- 
dance of available land, but it is the kind of land and 
the kind of soil that for dairying has no rival any- 
where. The soil varies in different counties in suffi- 
cient measure to suit every kind of dairying need. 
There are the low bottom-lands, the high, rich up- 
lands, and the new Jands from which the timber has 
been but recently removed. All these classes show 
an unmatched fertility, and are an important factor 
to consider in measuring this section’s advantages. 

Nowhere are there found such ideal climatic condi- 
tions for the cow as in the states of Washington and 
Oregon. Mild, temperate winters; cool, ideal sum- 
mers, combined with an inexhaustible source of pure, 
fresh water, are the factors that have contributed to 
the wonderful success of those who have embarked 
in the dairying industry in these states. 

Another important factor that is to be carefully 
considered is the transportation facilities that per- 
mit the transfer of the milk from the place of pro- 


duction to the bands of the consumer. The steam 
railway and electric interurban transportation facili- 
ties are exceptional, and, in addition, this section is 
in tlie van of all states in supplying good roads and 
ease of communication between production and ship- 
ping centers. 

On the Northwest slope, the dairyman, be he trained 
in the business or a beginner, has comparatively no 
competition, because the demand already here so 
largely exceeds the present supply. 

A large and growing urban population, combined 
with the fact that there are more than 200 creameries 
in the state of Washington, and thirteen extensive 
condensed-milk plants, insure for the dairyman a 
constant demand for his product at the top market 
prices. 

The state of Washington has been making unusual 
efforts to concentrate the attention of the dairying 
people from other sections and to encourage the 
emigration of agriculturists to this section, and, to 
this end, it has recently published an exhaustive re- 
port covering every phase of the dairying industry, 
and has included practically every character of in- 
formation that will prove of interest to the pros- 
pective dairyman. 

The fact that the state of Washington offers excep- 
tional advantages in this line has been recently 
brought to the attention of agriculturists by the 
world’s record recently established for splendid herds 
of dairy cattle. 

The expense of acquiring, maintaining, and caring 
for cows in this section is subject to slight variations, 
but the cost of operation is much lower than in any 
other section of the country on account of the perfect 
climatic conditions that nature has provided, and 
which afford perpetually green pastures. In addition 
to an ever-ready market and its exceptional trans- 
portation facilities, the state offers substantial en- 
couragement to dairying in a number of-other ways. 
In Washington specially appointed experts are re- 
tained to visit every dairy farm and lecture and 
demonstrate practical and modern methods of hand- 
ling, feeding, purchasing, and breeding dairy cattle, 
the care of milk—and, in addition, they devote con- 
siderable attention to the problems of proper field 
drainage, sanitation, and the care of equipment and 
utensils, in whieh work they are assisted, to a 
censiderable extent, by the creameries and con- 
densed-milk plants. 

In connection with the Washington State College 
there are three experimental stations, the reports of 
which are published in pamphlet form and freely dis- 
tributed among those requesting them. 

In addition to an extensive and progressive State 
Dairymen’s Association, Washington has five cow- 
testing associations, which are necessary accessories 
in a rapidly developing dairying industry. 

Washington teems with good chances for the be- 


ginner, as well as for the experienced dairyman. The 
added advantage of suflicient capital, however. must 


not be overlooked in this, as well as in every business 
enterprise. Just how much one should have is al- 
ways difficult to estimate, as the location contem- 
plated and previous experience will affect these fig- 
ures considerably. It is seldom safe for a person to 
start in a new place on a large scale. The best 
dairies are built up from a few well-chosen cows and 
a pure-bred bull. Good-grade dairy cows can be 
bought from $60 to $100 apiece. The pure-bred will 
cost more. The tendency now among many progres- 
sive farmers is to work gradually toward a herd of 
thoroughbred cows. 


There is no special standard of excellency _ pre- 
dominating as regards breeds, but fer the large pro- 
ducer the Holstein leads in popularity. The Jersey, 
the Guernsey, the Ayrshire, and the Durham also 
have their admirers. However, there is a great deal 
in understanding thoroughly the kind with which 
one is working. 

To arrive at an exact estimate of profits, one that 
would fit all cases, is diflicult in view of the fact that 
different conditions and experiences have contributed 
varying results. In estimating profits, all elements 
that contribute in any way should be taken into con- 
sideration—capital invested, time consumed, market 
prices of feed, yield of the individual cow, price of 
products, certainty of market, inexpensive transporta- 
tion, adaptability of the dairyman to his occupation, 
milk fed to calves, hogs, and chickens, products con- 
sumed on the table, average loss from different causes, 
life of the cow, her value after she begins to de- 
preciate, and many other general points bearing more 
or less on the net results. 

As an example of what is being done note this re- 
port of a railroad man who took up dairying here 
without previcus experience: 





No. of ‘Lbs. Average Average 
Cows. Age. Milk. Test. Price. Value. 
l 4 5,156 5.20 $1.66 $110.85 
2 2 R585 4 1.66 92.71 
a 2 6,165 5.80 1.66 97.40 
t 4 6,188 5 1.66 128.09 
5 4 8,244 4.20 1.66 143.44 
6 4 7,008 4.40 1.66 127.54 
7 6 9,181 4.50 1.66 170.76 
8 11 7.944 4 1.66 131.87 
9 8 9,964 3.80 1.66 157.43 
$1,160.09 
No. 8 has averaged over $130 per year for five 


years, or S65Q. 

Average cost of keeping cow per year (estimated) 
S72. 

The fertilizing feature of dairying is given greater 
valuation each year, and, in addition to the profits 
from dairying, the richness of the soil is continually 
increased by modern methods of fertilizing. 

The opportunities for renting are, as a rule, very 
good; terms run from $10 to $20 per acre, in either 
shares or cash. 

The dairymen are a unit in acknowledging the 
splendid profits of the business in this section, which 
is shown by a recent compilation by the Washington 
Board of Statistics of replies to questions put to 
representative dairymen. 

Replying to the question, “Is dairying profitable?” 
every man on this compilation replied with an em- 
phatic, “ Yes.” To the question, “ Are there plenty 
of chances for others to succeed in your vicinity?” the 
answer in cach instance was, “ Yes.” To another ques- 
tion that was asked. “Is there danger of overdoing?” 
all were a unit in replying in the negative. 

To sum up the advantages and opportunities of the 
Pacific Northwest. one must take into consideration 
the universal and excessive demand for dairy products 
in this and other sections, and consider, in addition, 
the natural advantages of this section as regards soil, 
climate, transportation, markets, prices, and other 
features that are potential in the future possibilities 
of these two states, and factors that contribute ma 
terially in making the Pacifie Northwest the most 
wonderful dairying district in America. 
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THE BEACHES IN SPRING 





















FEXSRIGON the prayer-book of one of the older 
PEST religions there is a form of grace to 
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1) be said for the divine gift of spring, 









WW upon the trees after the brown bar- 
) 







ys) renness of winter. I have a word- 
VBS less grace in my heart which rises 

WN Os SS) Pied ° mais ° 
ai & up joyfully when, for the first time 





each year, I hear the thundering of 
the much-resounding sea and catch the golden glint 
of sunlight on the billows. Then I go along the shore, 
not weeping like the son of tinsel-slippered Thetis in 
that splendid line of Homer where the adjective rolls 
like the overtopping breakers. tumbling into thalassa, 
the hissing name of the surges; not weeping, but glad 
at heart. 

Homer’s memory comes to me now, but when I come 
into the very presence of the majestical deep, and 
hear that mighty music in my ears, I forget Homer 
and all poetical allusions for sheer joy in the multi- 
tudinous thundering murmur of the waters and the 
dance of colors on the broad fields of ocean and the 
whispering lacework of white foam, as the wave breaks 
and rushes forward in circling fringes on the wet, 
brown sand; the bigger bubbles catching now and 
then a tint of rainbow from the sun, while the wind 
blows handfuls of suds along the sea marge and fills 
nostrils and lungs and heart with deep breaths of 
rejoicing. 

In early spring, when many-colored clouds, shading 
from soft gray and purple to glistening white, are 
hurrying preoccupied across the illimitable blue, there 
are answering colors on the great plain of the sea, 
divided into long fields by the ridges of the waves; 
there are wide spaces of deeper purple, meadows of 
clear bottle green, broad roadways of glittering silver 
and golden sparkles under the sun; and from the 
broken edges of the clouds sheaves of yellow sunshine 
pour down in a rain of radiance. 

The sea seems to breathe perpetually, to send forth 
a veritable breath of life, renewing the heart and 
washing all the cobwebs from the spirit. Here, by the 
margin of that mighty life, we are great not in names 
and fancies, but in the splendor of life itself, in its 
beauty, its majesty, its joy. 


The Sea’s Playground 

The beach I have in mind confronts the south, so 
that the sun hangs above the sea, pouring down light 
upon the glistening, tossing billows, dancing on the 
green and purple plain strewn with glinting dust of 
gold and silver. So ample is the light, so all-encom- 
passing, that after a while one’s eyes are dazzled, and 
one turns for rest from so much splendor to the quieter 
beauties of the beach itself; the transparent brown 
of the sand within the margin of the sea, where a 
film of sun-lit water varnishes it; the dull brown, al- 
most chocolate, of the newly wet sand laid bare by 
just receded wavelets; the bright buff of the sand 
not yet touched by the incoming tide; then, higher 
and nearer to the dunes, the sand so bright as to be 
almost snow-like, with here and there patterned rip- 
ples of violet, marked by innumerable tiny fragments 
of some purple crystal weighing lighter than the pure 
quartz of the broad white sands. There is endless 
entertainment. too, in the sea’s rejected playthings 
strewn along the beach: crystal pebbles neatly rounded 
and tinted with yellow or brown or pink; shells, little 
oues no bigger than peas, orange or clear pearl color; 
or finely erimped scallop-shells, glossy black or brick 
red or mottled orange: sea-snails as big as one’s fist; 
and here and there such trumpet-shells as the Tritons 
blew among the isles of the -Kgean. Seaweeds along 
this shore are few, because, I suppose, a foreshore of 
rock is missing. There are a few brown ribbons or 
wet, slippery strips of green with crumpled edges, 
but none of the dainty pink fronds and rosy lace- 
work that one finds where tongues of low rock run 
out inte the tide. There are queer finger-sponges 
here, veritable sponges drawn out into long tubes as 
thick as a baby’s finger set like branching stag-horns 
en a base of pebble or shell, and there are starfish 
strewn among the sponges, five-pointed, bristly, each 
one adorned with a scarlet dot where two rays join. 


The Thickets and the Dunes 

There is much beauty, too, in the long army of 
sand-dunes, bristling with the fixed bayonets of the 
bent-grass, even in early spring when sere winter is 
not yet overcome. The bent-grass crests the small 
white cliffs and precipices of the sand, its long spears 
soft buff color touched with old gold, where the sun 
catches the ridge of a dune; but even in late March 
or early April this tanned winter color is being under- 
mined by new green shoots piercing upward from the 
brown matted roots, presently to bury in new silvery 
green the dry straws of the departed year. Among the 
bent-grass thickets, in little open glades of sand, there 
are many small plants with new-born leaves, green or 
copper brown, the first promise of the spring festival; 
and the low copses of wild myrtle, just within the 
sand-dunes, one of the great beauties of this beach, 
are big with buds, presently to open into fragrantly 
scented leaves of luscious green. The gray clusters of 
waxy bayberries are just now their only adornment, 
fit material for the magic candles of a bygone day. 
Among these bayberry bushes or wild myrtles, for 
they rejoice in both names, there is a permanent 
colony of myrtle warblers, who even in snowtime fat- 
ten themselves on the waxy clusters, the only warblers 
that winter with us. Of course there are numbers of 
myrtle warblers that leave us and go farther south, 
with their many-plumaged cousins, to return in mid- 
April radiant in new feathers, notable even among the 
brilliantly colored little warblers for the dappled black- 
and-yellow splendor of their new waistcoats, their 
jaunty yellow caps, and the band of bright canary 
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yellow just above the tail. For two or three weeks 
in April and May they swarm in the parks and here 
along the shore. 


The Ways of the Warbler 

There is something infinitely engaging about ‘the 
myrtle warbler, even though, like his big, scolding 
cousin, the yellow-breasted chat, he disapproves of you 
very much indeed. As you come toward the low 
thicket of wild myrtle which girdles a long, narrow 
pond of fresh water, you catch just a glimpse of a 
brown little bird, the size of a sparrow, who says 
“Tut!” in a very censorious tone and instantly dis- 
appears, dropping down among the thickly matted 
brown stems. Then at your elbow another “ Tut!” 
and another vanishing vision. Then the whole myrtle 
copse begins to “'Tut!” and you catch flitting glimpses 
of small, indignant protestants. Keep still for a 
minute or two, until the storm of protest has died 
down and the small birds are busy once more with the 
fat bayberries, and you may get a good view of them, 
for they are not really shy at all. The yellow band 
above the tail is your certain guide, well seen as they 
lit away from you on expanded wing. Northern yel- 
low-throats, also bright little warblers with. black 
vizors like a domino at a dance, come here too in 
carly May, and a few of the yellow warblers which 
make the parks bright with golden flashes and merry 
songs all through late May and June. If you get 
close enough to see them, and, as a rule, warblers 
have no objection at all to your admiring them at close 
quarters, you see that their fine yellow breasts are 
barred with pencilings of brick red, and rarely do 
they let more than two or three minutes pass without 
sending forth their blithe little song, ‘ Chee, chee, 
chee, chichawee!” Among the bayberries, too, you 
may see two or three Magnolia warblers in mid- 
May, proud of their black-and-white wings and finely 
mottled black-and-yellow breasts. Sometimes they 
work up duets with the vellow warblers, alternating 
their more sedate “ Chee, chee, cheecha, weecha!” with 
the yellow warbler’s “ Chee, chee, chee, cheecha-wee!” 
Then perchance the emulous yellow-throat chimes in, 
“Queechety, queechety, queechety!” and the whole 
myrtle copse thrills with song. In this same myrtle 
forest by the dunes there dwells a family of flickers, 
the fine. brown-speckled-with-black ant-eating wood- 
peckers, with their red-patched heads and black neck- 
ties and wings splendidly lined with gold. They 
passed the winter here, two or three of them, living 
sociably beside the myrtle warblers, and when we 
visited the beach they invariably inspected us, climb- 
ing up a post and looking at us over the top, where- 
after, seemingly not cheered by the inspection, they 
flashed away on gold-lined wings. 


Bird Life upon the Beaches 

Our eyes and hearts are now quieted by the somber 
shadows of the myrtles, so that we may venture back 
again to the luminous marges of the much-resounding 
sea. Here, teo, whether on the shore or in the waves, 
there are birds and plenty of them, of many kinds; 
for the sea edge brings food to those that wade and 
those that dive and those that swim and guzzle with 
wide shovel-bills. It is their main roadway, too, in 
their ceaseless journeying after the sun, northward in 
spring, southward again in autumn, and so on from 
generation to generation. In one way there is noth- 
ing more entertaining than the fittle sanderlings, 
small buff-and-white birds of the sandpiper clan, who 
fatten themselves on little sand-fleas and the small- 
fry of the wave edges. In bands of half a dozen or 
a score or a hundred they trot forward after the re- 
treating wavelet, their little pink ankles immersed; 
tien, when a new wavelet comes bubbling forward, they 
all turn together and trot back again, almost but never 
quite overtaken by the swiftly advancing waters. For- 
ward and backward they trot, weaving their endless 
dances in the flicker cf the foam; then, if you ccme 
too close, drooping their long wings and dashing off 
in a swift, wheeling flight, close over the waves, to 
settle half a mile farther along the beac’. There 
again they begin their dancing, barely visible dots, 
joined, perhaps, by a ring-neck plover or two, also 
on their way to the great lonely spaces of the north- 
land. 


Petrels from the Antarctic 

Even in the beginning of May herring-gulls, the 
silver-winged gleaners of our winter harbors, are less 
numerous. You no longer see on the beaches the un- 
numbered thousands of late autumn and _ winter, 
crowded in white regiments along some sand _ ridge 
that juts out into the waves. Even those that are 
lingering now -will leave us soon, winging potently 
northward, and all summer our harbors will be with- 
out them. But their place will presently be taken by 
the still more graceful terns. the clipper-built, black- 
capped sea-swallows who sit sedately in twos and 
threes on bits of floating driftwood watching the 
boats pass up and down the harbor. In the heat of 
summertime there will be swarms of little dark petrels, 
own cousins to Mother Carey’s chickens, ‘but distin- 
guished from them by a light coffee-colored mark like 
2 carpenter’s square on each wing. They are visitors 
from afar, for they nest during our winter months in 
remote islands of the Antarctic Ocean and then bring 
their black chicks, grown to full size, along with them 
across the line to pay us a visit in our summer 
months, thus escaping the tempestuous and chilly 
winter of the southern hemisphere. These little petrels 
skim the water in perpetual fluttering flight, dipping 
up oil, it is said, from the waves and thinking noth- 
ing at all of their yearly to-and-fro journey of so 
many thousand miles. 
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A Tragedy of the Sea 

A few months ago on one of our beaches, not that 
which I have been describing, I was witness of one 
of the tragedies of the sea. Some distance ahead, as 
I walked along the sea marge, I saw a petrel flutter- 
ing along the waves. One,could see that all was not 
well with him, but just -what was wrong was not 
apparent. An old codger digging clams on the beach 
had noticed the odd fluttering of the little black bird, 
and suggested that a fish had caught him by the feet. 
That seemed hardly likely, though; and presently I 
was near enough to see that his feet were just clear of 
the waves, yet he fluttered painfully and feebly, some 
twenty or thirty yards from the shore, heading brave- 
ly into the wind and the waves, yet making hardly 
any progress at all. The petrels seem able by some 
instinctive power to skim just clear of the water, 
rising and falling with the undulating wave crests as 
they hover forward on restless, swiftly fluttering 
wings. This one was just able to maintain his dis- 
tance above the rising and falling waters, and it was 
an evident effort for him to top the oncoming wave. 
And even as I watched the labor grew ever greater 
for him; it was a plucky, grim, losing struggle, the 
end already in sight. By this time he could no longer 
draw his feet from the water; his wing beats were 
growing slower, feebler; he was evidently becoming 
weaker minute by mirute. Yet with some blind, dumb 
passion of life he fought to the end against inevitable 
death, fluttering to the last up each onrushing wave 
front, vanishing for a moment behind the white, seeth- 
ing crest, and seen again, a struggling little black 
hody when the wave crest ran swiftly forward. Then 
the end came. A wave broke upon him; he was not 
able to breast it and was rolled over and over in the 
smother of foam. I should have tried to save him 
had there been any way to do it, so keen was my sym- 
pathy with the little wrestler against death. The 
little black body was still just visible under the sur- 
face. A moment more and it was gone. 


The Tern’s Dinner Trick 

That day it happened that there were many terns 
along the beach, winging in graceful flight, the trim- 
built yachts of the bird-world. One saw them dart 
through the blue air and drop among the waves, div- 
ing for their dinner, and once I was close enough to 
see one rise from the water on gracefully beating 
wings, holding a little silvery fish, whose tail pa- 
thetically wagged, in his sharp beak. With strong 
wing strokes he mounted upward, then struck back- 
ward with his wings and deliberately dropped the 
little fish, which wriggled with premature joy, for 
the tern caught it again in the air, evidently intent 
on getting it head on for convenient swallowing. It 
was a very pretty trick skilfully done. The little 
fish, perhaps, was less enthusiastic about it, thus 
forcibly transmigrated from water to air, but I fear 
there was small thought of pleasing him in the ar- 
rangement. It was destiny, and there it ended. [I 
suppose a fish has small time to wonder, or, indeed, 
to do anything more than wriggle in wordless, pathetic 
protest when swift death thus descends upon him. 

There were many gray ospreys on that same day, 
fish-hawks as the natives call them, and as in truth 
they are. Soaring on strong, wide wings along the 
beach, they follow a quite different method from the 
fine-winged terns; they come down with a thud and a 
splash into the waves and then struggle forth again, 
holding, if they have fisherman’s luck, a wriggling 
fish in one strong fist. Then they get hold of him 
with the other fist also and sail away, the fish parallel 
beneath them, exactly like the fin-keel of a racing 
yacht, to settle on the posts of the stake nets which 
cne can see a half-mile out like fine cross-hatching on 
the haze-covered horizon. 


A Duck Migration 

There are other winged fishermen of our beaches: 
the ducks and the geese and the loons and the grebes. 
One may see any or all of them on almost any day at 
the right time of year in the height of that great year- 
ly festival of birds, the spring migration. One day, 
at the close of March, the ducks were literally in thou- 
sands, swarming along the sky-line like huge black 
bees; week after week, as you walk along the beach, 
thanking the Maker of all things for our brother the 
sea, who is very masterful and terrible in his beauty, 
you may see strings of ducks rushing through the air 
like express-trains, drawn out in a straight line all 
ready for Baron Munchausen’s ramrod to spit them. 

The beach which I have had most in mind gives 
one a steady walk of six miles out and six miles back 
again. If you pause to take in all the varied beauties 
and delights it so lavishly offers, as we did on a recent 
day, sunset wiil come on you about the fourth mile 
homeward, and for an hour the sky and the sea and 
the wet sand before you will be drenched in wine color 
and gold. The very air that blows to you out of so 
much beauty seems fragrant. The sea, murmurous 
now with a sedater music, is spread forth in spaces 
of rich red and olive green: the waves that break 
and rush forward on the sand are fringed with foam 
which catches the gold and purple of the sunset. 

Then came the dusk hour of twilight, as we turned 
inland, taking a road across the wide-spread marsh 
tract between the beaches and the firm earth. Among 
low willows and alders by the roadside were many 
song-sparrows, joyful with their gay little trilled song. 
As we left the flats and came to solider ground with 
elms and fruit-trees, and here and there a farm whose 
windows began to twinkle fiery red, the robins broke 
forth in their evening chant, echoing to one another 
in boisterous, triumphant melody from every thicket. 
Then* across a clear, open space of water, with willows 
mirrored in it, came the tolling notes of a bell, and 
after came the stillness of the night. 
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A CITY OF 
INDUSTRY 


Tacoma’s Tidelands Promise Her the Manu- 
facturing Supremacy of the Pacific Coast 


BY ALFRED CAVANAGH “ al 


The heart of the business section of Tacoma, Washington 


























the so-called Far West, especially 
the portion thereof that for con- 
venience’ sake is designated the 
> Pacific slope, and even those who 
have not traveled, but who read, 
must know that every Far-Western 
city, every Far-Western community, 
SVMevery Far- Western citizen, lays 
claim with special vigor and emphasis ‘to superiority 
or leadership in some particular line of human en- 
Geavor or accomplishment. It is a distinctly Far- 
Western characteristic. 
From ‘one international boundary to another, in- 
land as far, say, as Denver, the existence of the com- 





come back promptly with one word: “ Manufactur- 
ing. 

As to whether he is entirely right about it au- 
thorities will differ. Tacoma’s own statistics, as 
might logically be expected, show that Tacoma leads 
the Pacific coast in point of industrial production. 
But every other city of the first class on the Pacific 
seaboard adduces: statistics as regularly as the years 
fly by in proof that it is also advanced in industrial 
production, and almost anything can be shown with 
statistics, anyway, if only one is skilful enough. 

This one point stands out clearly: Whatever Tacoma 
is now, in a manufacturing way she must some day 
be the undisputed and undisputable industrial-produc- 
ing center of the Far West. Tacoma occupies the 

one and only such lo- 
cation on the Pacific 











seaboard having a 
practically unlimited 
area of tide-level lands 
that are adapted for 
manufacturing pur- 
poses. It need hardly 
be said that these lands 
immediately adjoin de- 
veloped rail and marine 
terminals, for no manu- 
facturing can be suc- 
cessfully conducted and 
no manufacturing cen- 
ter can grow and lead, 
without rails on one 
side and deep water on 
the other. And the in- 
ference is not made 
that other Pacific-coast 
cities do not have avail- 
able areas of tide-level 
lands. But such areas, 
in all the coastal cen- 
ters, save and except- 
ing Tacoma, are limited 








The industrial development that has taken place in Tacoma’s tidelands section 


parative adjective seems to have been totally forgot- 
ten or, through lack of practice,to have fallen into 
complete disuse. The Pacific-sloper will tell you, for 
example, that yon towering timber is the world’s 
tallest; that yon great sky-scraper, rearing above 
the wondrous sunset coloring of the Pacific horizon, 
is the highest west of Chicago; that yon howling, 
screeching sawmill, ripping into the enormous logs 
that crowd ceaselessly through its maw, is the world’s 
largest sawmill; that yon this and yon that is the 
finest and the greatest and the biggest and the strong- 
est et cetera ad libitum. 

And by the same token one Far-Western community 
points with admiration to the fact that its fishing- 
fleet leads all other fleets; another that its whole- 
sale trade leads all other wholesale trades within 
competing zones; and still another that its hotel in- 
dustry and its capitalization of sunshine and azure 
skies, by many dollars, outdo the next nearest comer. 
You never hear a Far-Western community put such 
things on a comparative basis. The citrus-fruit or- 
chards, the apple orchards, the English-walnut groves, 
and the vast alfalfa fields with their four crops to the 
season—these and a thousand other matters of ma- 
terial accomplishment are never spoken of or referred 
to save by way of the superlative. 

And it should not be inferred that because more 
than a million horse-power of hydro-electric energy 
is developed or possible of development within a 
radius of sixty miles of one certain Pacific-coast 
town; nor because land that sells at $1,000 an acre 
and will earn its fifteen or twenty per cent. net on 
that valuation every year is within a stone’s throw 
of another certain town; nor because three or four 
hundred million dollars’ worth of Alaska gold has 
been arbitrarily dumped into still another town, that 
this seemingly extravagant indulgence in the super- 
lative is based on the Far-Westerner’s desire to ex- 
aggerate simply for the sake of exaggeration. The 
superlative is the only vehicle of expression that he 
can use to convey properly an approximately true 
idea of the Far West’s natural resources and ma- 
terial accomplishments to the novices. The Almighty 
has moved in a marvelous way on the Western frontier, 
and the Far-Westerner has to talk in stupendous 
terms to give an adequate idea of things done and 
being done. 

And so if you call on the average man of affairs 
in Tacoma, which its people call “the city with a 
snow-capped mountain in its dooryard,” and ask him 
in what particular line his city takes precedence or 
is going to take precedence over its many big and 
busy contemporaries up and down the coast, he will 


—and in most instances 
cramped. This all-con- 
trolling area in Tacoma 
is in direct contrast. 
Its only limit is the far 
end of a valley thirty miles long and five miles wide. 
This valley opens cn to Puget Sound at Commence- 
ment Bay—Tacoma’s harbor—and directly abreast the 
city. A part of it, though only a very small part, is 
in Tacoma’s’corporate limits. The remainder, although 
in sight and in direct transportation touch with the 
very business heart of the city, lies outside the cor- 
porate limits, where it escapes the taxation that any 
city exacts, yet has every advantage and convenience 
that could be had inside city limits. 

The “ tidelands,” they call this great iridustrial dis- 
trict at Tacoma, because the extreme outer edge is 
laved by the daily tides of Puget. Sound, and the whole 
district, lying level as a floor, has an elevation above 
sea-level no greater than twenty-five feet at any point. 

Most Easterners smile when the word “ tidelands ” 
—so mystic and so fraught with possibility to the 


Far-Westerner—falls upon their ears. And smiles are 
inorder, for. almost every Western city that has up- 
ward of a city block of tidelands has made those tide- 
lands the subject of the most rabid real-estate specula- 
tion that America has ever witnessed. Go into almost 
any Eastern city or hamlet and you can find from one 
to a dozen men or women, or innocent school-teachers, 
who are’ paying for Western tidelands on the instal- 
ment plan—$10 down, perchance, and a dollar a 
month all the rest of their natural lives for a lot 
25100 feet. Many a Pacific-coast city has received 
a nicely colored black eye in the East as a penalty 
for having allowed the platting and instalment-plan 
sale of *tidelands within its limits. But it is as un- 
fair to hold this speculation against the real worth 
of Western cities as it is to hold the sale of the 
Masonic Temple at $3.50 against the real worth and 
integrity of Chicago, where gold-brick artists for 
years disposed of Chicago’s erstwhile leading sky- 
seraper to visiting farmers at the price named. The 
total number of tideland lots in Tacoma that have 
been sold to investors on promise that fabulous profits 
would result from simply holding those lots a few short 
years until some railroad needed them for terminals 
and would pay a faney price to get them is in- 
finitesimally small compared to the total area. The 
bulk of this industrial district that is not already in 
use for manufacturing has not been and is not being 
hawked around the Republic, nor is it subdivided into 
25X120-foot lots. It is held in acreage and awaits 
the needs of manufacturers who want to and can put 
it to productive use. So the impression that has pre- 
vailed regarding Western tidelands, and all of them, 
can be dismissed. All coast cities have some. Tacoma 
has most, and in having them Tacoma controls the 
key to industrial development on the Pacifie seaboard. 

One or two further basie facts as to manufacturing 
on the Pacific, present and future: Tacoma is the 
heart, the center, of the Douglas-fir belt—the last 
stand of American timber. With the South’s yellow 
pine almost gone, with the North’s white pine van- 
ished, the United States can look in but one direction 
for its future lumber-supply. That is to the.Douglas- 
iir belt—and every month finds some Southern or 
Northern manufacturer making his way to this belt 
to continue the manufacturing operations that are 
no longer possible where the timber has been ex- 
hausted. 

The only coking coal west of the Missouri River 
is found in the Cascade Mountains within a range 
of forty-five miles from Tacoma. This coal reaches 
tidewater at Tacoma first and comes by down-grade 
haul all the way. 

While Tacoma’s thirty-four sawmills in 1912 
eut 340,100,458 feet of rough lumber, while Ta- 
coma’s wood-products manufacturers in 1912 pro- 
duced an output valued at $5,120,000, while Tacoma’s 
flour and cereal mills in 1912 produced $11,913,604 
wortli of foodstuffs, and while gold and silver and 
lead and copper valued at $12,500,000 was run out of 
the refineries in Tacoma’s smelters during 1912, 
Tacoma and Tacomans feel and know that the in- 
dustrial power and leadership of their city is still 
in its beginnings. 

















A view of Tacoma’s terminal district 
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THE CLASS IN HUMOR 
OUNG gentlemen,” said the Professor of Humor, 
Y as he wiped the beads of perspiration from his 
furrewed brow, and injected a strong solution 
of tincture of iron into his wrist with a hypodermic 
needle, “ it is a matter cf intense sorrow to me to have 
to do this thing, but inasmuch as no course in humor 
is complete without some consideration of that 
abysmal form of wit, the pun, [ am compelled to de- 
vote this hour to that heartrending topic. Mr. Wizen- 
face, what do you understand by a pun?” 

“It is that form of impromptu idiocy,” said Mr. 
Wizenface, “that put the pun into punishment, and 
three-fifths of its name into punch.” 

‘A very fair detinition, Mr. Wizenface,” said the 
Professor. “ Mr. Slabsides, you may give an example, 
perpetrating one of those humoristical outrages on the 
subject of vour original forebears, Adam and Eve.” 

Mr. Slabsides rose wearily, and with a quavering 
note in his voice spoke as follows: 

“*Well, well, well,’ said Adam, as he entered Para- 
dise and noted all the goodly things there provided 
for the delectation of his stomach. ‘I see now why 
they call this the Garden of Feedin’.’ ” 

“That will do, Mr. Slabsides,” said the Professor. 
“You may retire to the Adirondacks for six months 
until vou have quite recovered. Mr. Zanypate, you 
may give me an example of the pun horrific in con- 
nection with an unsuccessful shoemaker who hates 
his business.” . 

“ He is unsuccessful,” whispered the student, deeply 
agitated. “ because he takes no interest in his sole and 
is down on his uppers.’ 

Mr. Zanypate dropped unconscious to the floor, and 
the Professor hastened on. 
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WHAT THE DEACON SAID WHEN HIS LINE GOT TANGLED 





“Mr. Batears,” he said, “ if some one should ask you 
if Noah was a zoologist. finding yourself in a punning 
mood, what would be your reply?” 

“T should first find if the inquirer were armed, and 
if he were not I sliould say, no, Noah was an ark- 
wologist,” said Mr. Batears. 

A flying brick from the rear row of the class-room 
laid Mr. Batears low, but the Professor pretended not 
to see it, and went on. 

* Mr. Bonehead, if some one were to ask you if your 
landlady were given to gossip, what would your pun- 
ning answer be?” asked the Professor, wearily. 

“T should say that she made a living out of 
rcomers,” wept Mr. Bonehead. 

“And if the serpent in Paradise had caught Adam 
holding Eve in his arms, and ordered him to drop her, 
what would Adam have answered?” asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

Mr. Bonehead’s eve lighted with pleasure, for secretly 
lie enjoyed puns. 

“Why, Professor,” said he, “* Adam would have de- 
clined because he was not a spy.” 

“A spy?” roared the Professor, starting up angrily, 
while the class caught its collective breath in a deep 
amalgamated gasp. ‘ What has the spy got to do with 
it?” 

“Why, Professor,” answered the unhappy student, 
“a spy is an eavesdropper, isn’t he?” 

A wild but suppressed curse issued from the Pro- 
fessor’s white lips as he leaped over his desk and 
grasped the unfortunate Bonehead by the throat. A 
terrific battle ensued. Chairs, windows, and_ tables 
were broken, and, when both were exhausted from the 
conilict and fell fainting to the floor, the agitated class 
carried them forth and dropped them in a horse-pond 
near the campus. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


“So you were committed for contempt of court, 
were you?” asked the visitor. 

“Yes,” said the ardent suffragette. ‘ You see, after 
the judge had got through lecturing me on my 
dastardly behavior I snapped my fingers and_ said, 
‘ Fudge,’ as loud as I could. He gave me ten days.” 

“Dear me!” said the visitor. ‘ And what did you 
do while you were in jail?” , 

“Oh, I embroidered the word fudge on a_ sofa- 
cushion, and sent it with my compliments to the judge 
after I got out,” said the lady, with an amiable smile. 


. A HARD TASK 
“Dip you visit the American quarter: in Paris?” 
asked Wilkins. ’ 
“No,” said Blithers. “T had all I could do keeping 
my eye on the American dollar.” 


VERY ATTENTIVE 
“T can’r get old Snip the tailor to pay any atten- 
tion to me,” remarked Dubbleigh. 
“That’s strange,” said Slathers. ‘“ He’s most as- 
siduous in his attention to me. Sends me three or 
four bills every month.” 
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NO PRIMARIES FOR HER 

“ ARE you going to the primaries to-night, Ethelin- 
da?” asked the husband of his suffragette wife. 

“Indeed I am not!” replied the lady. “Do you sup- 
pose that after I have attended the post-graduate 
courses in political science for two years I’m going to 
waste my time on those primary classes? I guess not! 
They’te good enough for you men, but we women have 
progressed beyond that!” 


HIS PREFERENCE 

“ Now. Rastus,” said the Judge, craftily, “ just show 
the jury how you managed to get away with those 
chickens without anybody hearing you.” 

“ Naw, suh,” replied Rastus. “ Ah’d rather plead 
guilty, yoh Honah. Ah hain’t a-gwine t’ gib dem 
fellahs de results o’ fohty years ob experience foh 
nothin’, suh.” 


© 





STORK: DARN THIS ZOO ROUTE THEY’VE ASSIGNED 
TO ME! 


A TACTFUL ANSWER 

“LIKE to join us in a game of bridge?” asked the 
polite gentleman in the Pullman to the gentleman 
across the aisle. 

“No, thank you,” replied the other. “It’s very 
good of you to ask me, but I never play with strangers. 
You know you never can tell whether a chap’s a bunco- 
steerer or not.” 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 
“Tr seems to me, Mr. Jimpson,” said Dubbleigh to 
the milkman, “that your milk is pretty watery.” 
“Yes, sir.” said Mr. Jimpson. “Owing to the 
spring freshets, sir, my cow-pasture’s pretty damp and 
wet, an’ the cows consume a good deal more watter ’n 
I wish they would.” 
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A poultry farm on the Yukon 






















URING a recent trip through the 
Kastern states the question I was 
most frequently asked was, “ What 
is the future of Alaska?” or “ What 
is the matter with Alaska?” To 
answer either query fully would 
mean a much more extended arti- 
cle than can be prepared at this 
time, but, briefly, answering the 
first question, Alaska has a most promising future 
‘in the full development of her natural resources, 
her wonderfully valuable products of land and 
sea. To explain what has been the matter with 
Alaska in the past is merely to show that a mis- 
understanding has heretofore existed in the minds 
of a large number of people as to its geography, 
geology, and general physical and climatic conditions. 

In the days gone by the chief industries of Alaska 
_were placer gold mining, salmon fishing, and sealing. 
These three important factors in the development of 
the wealth of the region were distinctly “ summer in- 
dustries ”—that is to say, the work in each was carried 
on only during the summer, and the annual spring 
movement to Alaska and the autumn return helped 
to impress upon the public mind the fact that Alaska 
was merely a region of summer activity. 

In this fact Hes the foundation for the greatest 
amount of misunderstanding and misinformation 
about the Northern territory. 

All ports of Alaska are open the year around ex- 
cepting those of Bering Sea. Regular winter sailings 
are maintained from Seattle to all ports from 
Metlakahtla to Dutch Harbor, inclusive. At Kenne- 
cott, Latouche, Ellamar, Treadwell, Juneau, and other 
piaces, important development in quartz-mining has 
taken place, and underground work can be carried on 
by the miners throughout the entire year. 

The Yukon River, located as it is almost within the 
arctic circle, freezes over during the winter, and 
river navigation can only be accomplished during the 
summer and fall, but the interior regions are reached 
by railroad, stage, and dog team from southern ports. 

During a recent cold wave that swept over the 
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southwestern part of the United States the official 
figures showed the thermometer at Sitka, Alaska, at 
34° for the lowest niglit figure. Dutch Harbor 
showed 22°, and Nome 4°. Thes@ figures were 


. published on January 7th, when St. Paul was 6° 


below, Winnipeg 30° below, San Diego 28°, and Los 
Angeles 34°. 

. While these are not daily records, the comparisons 
of the date mentioned show how warm at times dur- 
ing the winter are the various ports of the Alaska 
coast, washed as they are by the Japan Current. 

The future of Alaska seems assured owing to the 
thorough manner in which the government has 
recently investigated conditions in the territory, with 
especial reference to the report of its Alaska Railroad 
Commission cevering transportation and the develop- 
ment of the coal-mines. Railroad construction based 
upon either of the suggestions of the commission 
will have a beneficial result, as each will open new 
territory capable of great industrial development. 

There is nothing the matter with Alaska except 
that its conditions and needs have been very 
thoroughly misunderstood. Now that this misunder- 
standing has been largely overcome, and the needs of 
the country have been set forth by proper officials, 
there is every reason to look for a period of pros- 
perity that has never been known to the territory. 

The dawn of a new era of industrial development 
is at hand in Alaska. The sound of the stamp-mill 
is heard throughout the land. Plans are in the 
making for new enterprises, and it seems probable 
that the transportation question of the interior will 


be satisfactorily settled. Important developments 
are about to be made in copper and gold mining, 


whaling, salmon, and the fur 
industry. 

In proof of the argument in favor of the future de- 
velopment of the territory, attention is directed to 
the report for the calendar year ending December 31, 
1912, by the United States Collector of Customs 
for Juneau, and covering all ports of the territory. 

In spite of the fact that development had been 
held back in many districts by lack of proper laws 
relating to the public lands, which had put a stop to 
railroad construction and industrial upbuilding in 
those sections, yet the total value of the exports and 
imports of Alaska for the twelve months reached the 
remarkable total of $72,741,060, which was twenty- 
seven per cent. greater than that for the best previous 


and halibut fishing, 





Harvesting in the Tanana Valley 











year. The balance of trade in favor of the territory 
was also the largest amount on record—nearly twenty 
millions, According to these official figures the value 
of the exports, products of mines, salmon, fur seals, 
whale products, walrus ivory, furs, and _ other 
merchandise, reached the total of $45,982,719 as 
against a total valuation for machinery and supplies 
sent into the country that year, which was 
$26,758,341. 

It should here be pointed out that the above total 
valuesof commerce for the one year of 1912 is more 
than ten times greater than the price paid for Alaska 
by the United States in 1868, and Alaska is just on 
the threshold of her industrial greatness. 

The future may also include the development of 
the agricultural areas of the interior, where success- 
ful experiments have been made in the growing of 
grasses and vegetables. With the development of the 
mining districts will be created markets for all the 
hay, vegetables, and other products of the soil of 
the valleys of the Yukon and other rivers. Here the 
climate and conditions are similar to those of the 
Seandinavian peninsula, and this in time will attract 
a splendid class of people who can find success in 
tilling the soil. The same is true of future develop- 
ment of the timber of southeastern Alaska, now largely 
held in forest reserves, ‘but which in time will be used 
by the people for rough lumber and thereby do away 
with the importation of all classes of timber into a 
district covered with spruce. 

At present all the great transportation and indus- 
trial companies burn oil, which is taken from the 
California oil-fields to Alaska in tank steamers. This 
will undoubtedly be changed within a short time, or 
as soon as the general plans for Alaska’s betterment 
are fully approved. 

With her unlimited resources, with additions to the 
railroad mileage and such laws governing the terri- 
tory as apply to other sections of the United States, 
now about to be passed for the development of the 
district, the future of the country seems exceedingly 
bright, and there is every reason for anticipating a 
steady growth in her exports and imports. 








THE NATION’S TIMBER ASSETS IN THE NORTHWEST 


BY GEORGE S. LONG 








HE first job of the earliest white 
settlers of America was to clear 
away the forests, to get the land 
free for cultivation. Trees were 
waste product. Vast regions were 
&+ cleared of timber by fire and the 
ax. As late as the year 1840 
forest products had no commercial 
value, and the feeble attempts to 
make of wood growth in any form a marketable com- 
modity yielded but a meager reward to labor, and 
nothing for the raw material. Nothing was so cheap 
as forest growth, no building material so available. 
The more that could be used for fuel, home building, 
harns, fences, road-building. and structures of all 
kinds, the more easily and cheaply would the culti- 
vated field supplant the forest. 

In this environment, our people have grown accus- 
tomed to the use of wood as a building material, so 
that to-day, in the United States, the use ‘of wood 
for fuel and building material is nearly ten times 
greater per capita than in any other civilized coun- 
try. This free use of forest growth, still a nation- 
wide practice, is largely so because it is still cheaper 
and more available than other material. Within the 
past twenty years iron and steel have virtually sup- 
planted lumber for heavy construction, apd more 
recently concrete has displaced lumber to as large a 
degree that lumber is no Jonger indispensable, 

While it is true that from the early settlement of: 
our country until about 1840 the forests on both 
slopes of the Appalachian Mountain Range east to 
the Atlantic were largely wasted by the ax and fire, 
to make room for home and field, yet since 1840, but 
more especially since the Civil War, the forests have 
been utilized with less waste. Including all that has 
been wasted in clearing the lands for farming, and 
all that has been cut for lumber and other uses, there 
is still standing and untouched more forest growth 
in the United States than all that has been removed 
by man since the landing of the Pilgrims. 

The latest statistics gathered by the federal govern- 
ment, as to the stand of timber in the United States 
(not including Alaska), was given in a report of the 
Bureau of Corporations, in the year 1911, as 2,826 





billion feet. Of this total, fifty-five per cent. is re- 
ported as standing in the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Idaho, and Montana. In the three 
states of Washington, Oregon, and California there is 

















A typical Washington forest 


reported to be 1,318 billion feet, or forty-six per cent. 
of all the standing timber in the United States. The 
Sierra Nevada Range in California and the Cascade 
Mountains in Oregon and Washington are _practi- 
cally one continuous range, traversing the country 
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north and south, distant from the Pacifie Ocean from 
one hundred to two hundred miles. 

Between this range of mountains and the Pacific, 
trom the Canadian line on the north, and as far 
south as San Francisco in California, there is stand- 
ing to-day forty per cent. of all the merchantable 
timber in the United States. In this zone of tem- 
perate climate and abundant moisture the forest 
growth has reached its highest stage for size of the 
individual tree and density of stand, and beyond 
leubt it surpasses any other stand of timber on the 
globe for size, quality, density, and accessibility to 
water and rail transportation. A half-dozen or more 
transcontinental railways traverse this belt of timber 
on their way to the sea, and numerous and com 
modious harbors afford ample facilities for vessel 
transportation. 

There is a notable absence of hardwood species of 
timber growth on the Pacifie coast, but with this 
exception the forests now standing in this region 
offer in quality, as well as quantity, better woods for 
ordinary building purposes than have heretofore been 
used. 

The most distinct type is the famous one associated 
with the Pacifie Northwest in the minds of all lumber- 
men and foresters, the famous Douglas-fir forest of 
the rainy region between the Cascade Mountains and 
the sea. In nearly pure stands, or mixed with cedar, 
hemlock, and Sitka spruce, the Douglas fir here 
reaches its most perfect development, and this most 
widely useful of American trees frequently attains a 
height of 200 feet, a diameter of from eight to twelve 
feet. and often vields more than 100,000 feet board 
measure to the acre. Its frequent companion, Western 
hemlock, is scarcely less magnificent in size or less 
valuable. 

The Douglas fir is the king of all forest trees. Of 
the entire stand of forest growth in the United States 
suitable for lumber, twenty per cent. is Douglas fir, 
standing in a compact zone easily accessible for rail 
or ocean shipping. No tree in the forest yields a 
product adapted to as varied uses. For all kinds of 
structural purposes it probably has no equal, and it 
easily yields sizes in length and diameter which can- 
not be supplied from any other wood. 














TREE PRESERVATION ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


BY REGINALD H. THOMSON 








IMBER preservation on the Pacific 
G coast was begun in 1886 when Mr. 
4\.J. M. Colman, a Seattle wharf- 
. owner, erected a small experimental 
plant consisting of two twenty- 
four-inch retorts, eighty feet in 
length, designed for the treatment 
of piling with creosote oil. This 
plant was constructed according to 
information gathered from a_ series of articles on 
wood preservation, which appeared at about that 
time in The North American Review. The method 
consisted of what is now known as the steaming, 
vacuum, and pressure process. 

Plants have been built by Western railroads in 
California and Oregon, particularly for the preserva- 
tion of cross ties. Only in Oregon and Washington, 
the great forest states of the Pacific coast, has the 
industry become one of commercial importance. Be- 
sides one or tio railroad plants, there are seven com- 
mercial plants now in operation in the Northwest, 
four of which are located on Puget Sound and have 
a combined capacity of about 300,000 board feet per 
day. 

It is quite remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
very considerable amount of experimental work which 
has been done, both by the various treating plants 
and in the laboratories of the Department of Forestry 
Service, but little that is really new has begn ac- 
complished, except in the refining of the processes 
and perfecting the methods of handling. The treat- 
ing cylinders are made of heavy steel plate and are 
usually about six feet in diameter and from sixty 
to one hundred and thirty feet in length. The ends 
are fitted with doors swung on hinges or suspended 
from above, and so arranged with bolts that they 
can be readily sealed. The timber to be treated is 
so loaded by cranes or derricks on special trucks as 
to utilize all the space within the cylinders. 

Creosote oil is practically the only preservative 
used in the Northwest, although some firms are treat- 
ing ties with a mixture of twenty-five per cent. creo- 
sote oil and seventy-five per cent. crude oil. This 





combination is not looked upon with favor by en- 
gineers. 

Two methods of preparation and treatment are in 
common practice: the steaming, vacuum, and pressure 
process, and the boiling process, which is another 
name for the open-tank method with the -addition of 
a pressure after the water has been boiled out of the 
wood. The latest and most modern plants are using 
the steaming, vacuum, and pressure process refined 
and brought down to date, while many are still boil- 

















Timber loaded and ready for treatment 


ing their timber. The boiling process is more simple 
in its operation and requires a plant which can be 
constructed at a somewhat lower initial expenditure. 
It can be very successfully used with some classes of 
timber, especially if first water-seasoned, but this 
process is open to some serious objections. The pene- 
tration of the oil in fir piles when treated in this 
way is liable to be very irregular, varying in the same 
pile sometimes from one-quarter of an inch on one 
side to two and one-half inches on the other. Every 


pile so treated has to be bored at one or more points 
to ascertain the depth of the oil, and in common 
practice from five to ten per cent. must be returned 
for retreatment on account of insufficient penetration. 
This .is caused by a striking peculiarity of: Western 
fir. which, when exposed to the sun, and to some 
extent when air-seasoned, becomes what is known 
among the creosoting fraternity as sun-baked, the 
exposed part being very hard and almost impervious’ 
to the oil. 

The steaming, vacuum, and pressure process, al- 
though requiring a somewhat more elaborate and 
expensive plant, overcomes in a great measure both * 
of these difficulties and produces excellent results in 
a period not exceeding twenty-four hours. Recent 
tests made at the Forestry Experimental Station at 
the University of Washington showed an average 
depreciation of but nine per cent. in steam-treated 
timbers, which after two months recovered almost 
their original strength. 

During the first hours the steam enters the pores 
of the cold wood and condenses, and later again evapo- 
rates when the wood rises to the surrounding tem- 
perature, opening the pores so that when the steam 
is blown off the timber is uniform as to moisture and 
well heated throughout. Undoubtedly the blowing 
off of the steam also has a tendency to open the 
pores. The steaming need not be continued longer 
than to heat the timber through. This in ties re- 
quires from three to four hours and in piling from 
five to eight hours, according to the size of the 
timber and the pressure of the steam. Having been 
steamed, the drying goes on uniformly under the 
vacuum, which is the real seasoning period and the 
most refined process known to science. Timber treated 
by this method is found to contain a very uniform 
penetration of oil, as uniform, perhaps, as could be 
expected in any wood whose grain and density vary 
like that of Douglas fir. It is very seldom, under the 
equalizing influence of this process, that any timber 
is found requiring retreatment. This fact, together 
with the high percentage of remaining strength, is 
certainly quite favorable to the latter process. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE PINES 


BY T. £. RIPLEY 








Wii spirit of romance can work with 
other implements than sword and 
buckler. The battle-fields of com- 
merce ring with sturdy blows and 
hair-breadth ’scapes and marvelous 
During the last 
twenty years that giant of the 
Northwestern forest, Washington fir 
—-or Oregon pine, as Southerners 
called it—has fought its way to favor. At first it had 
a very uncertain value. Although its great size and 
wonderful resistance to transverse strain marked it 
in the eyes of the pioneer’as a future supply for big 
timbers for general construction work, yet for join- 
ery, in which surfaces were to be exposed, it was 
thought to be valueless. Within the recollection of 
the present generation of lumbermen beautiful wide 
hoards showing a wonderful figure of grain, all in- 
nocent of knots or other defects, were sold at the 
price of common lumber, all because tradition decreed 
that it could not be dried and handled without split- 
ting and checking and otherwise misbehaving in the 
kilns. 

The cork pine of the Eastern states disappeared 
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and the lumbermen of Puget Sound began, under the 
pressure of necessity, to try the experiment of making 
doors of this impossible fir, restricting their activities 
to the rapidly building new cities of this new North- 
western El] Dorado. In the early nineties doors were 
being shipped out from the Boston district to Puget 
Sound. In 1894, somewhere within the three thou- 
sand miles which separate the Atlantic and Pacific, 
the last car-load of pine doors on its way from the 
Hubeto the outer circle of American civilization passed 
the first invading car of fir doors rolling from the 
Western camp into the stronghold of the enemy. 

There are indications that the history of devasta- 
tion in the pine forests in the East is not to be 
repeated in the new Northwest. Perhaps the greatest 
stride in this direction is in the new process of manu- 
facturing panels for doors and other jgeneral uses 
from what is termed rotary-cut veneer. In sawing 
lumber the saw kerf, represented by sawdust, con- 
stitutes the larger and heretofore inevitable item of 
waste. In this new process the veneer is peeled, as 
it were, from the round log in a huge lathe capable 
of swinging a log nearly six feet in diameter. 

The result is a wonderfully figured ribbon of lumber 


cight feet wide and as long as the dimensions of the 
building in which it is cut will permit. These veneers 
are rapidly and scientifically dried in a kiln, and 
upon emerging hot and dry they are glued, cross- 
wise fashion, ply upen ply, making what is known 
to the initiated as a laminated panel one-half of an 
inch in thickness and in sizes to suit the require- 
ments of any uscr. Those who are familiar with the 
vagaries of sawn lumber appreciate a beautiful piece 
of lumber four feet wide containing no blemish and 
free from the usual exasperating habit of shrinking, 
checking, or warping. 

This new process of manufacturing lumber is only 
one of many expedients that necessity and the spirit 
of the pioneer have ferced into the brain of builders 
of industry. From the small beginnings of a decade 
ago the industry of making doors and their allied and 
kindred products has reached proportions which are 
nothing short of stupendous when viewed in the 
light of the handicap of time, distance, and prejudice. 
From two million to two million and a half doors 
made from this beautiful lumber find their way an- 
nually from the Pacific Northwest into the markets 
of the Eastern states. 





TACOMA 


AS A FINANCIAL CENTER 


BY A. F. ALBERTSON 











4% the December of 1907, Washing- 
7 ton state’s bumper wheat crop of 
Ye that year halted in its movement 
from harvester and field warehouse 
to exporting center, and from ex- 
. 5) sorting center to consuming center, 
Pion (JD) sinmultaneousty with the closing of 
ys SPINS the doors of the Knickerbocker 

x ing Trust Company, 3,000 miles away. 
The Pacific coast never saw a finer example of finan- 
cial cause and effect, nor such a quick one. -Regard- 
less of whether it is right or wrong that a panic in 
Wall Street throttles business, drives gold into 
vaults and clearing-house paper into circulation, the 
fact remains that the 1907 wheat crop of the Pacific 
Northwest halted dead in its tracks, and for ten 
days remained inert. 

It so happens that a very large proportion of this 
Northwestern wheat crop annually moves through the 
port of Tacoma. ‘Tacoma banks furnish the money 
that suflices as propelling power, and on whether the 
grain movement is steady and normal depends largely 
the prosperity of the city, the lumber trade being the 
only commercial item of greater potency. There came, 
in the December of 1907, therefore, a real test of Ta- 
coma’s financial mettle. And Tacoma never faltered. 
Of their own initiative and from their own resources, 
the banks of the city produced the gold coin that 
renewed the crop»movement where the closing ot the 
Knickerbocker deers had left it—and the crop moved 
out to the last sack of yellow grain, clearing-house 






paper, shattered confidence, and general apathy to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

I cite this incident, not in any thought or spirit 
of bombast or braggadocio for “Our Town,” but be- 
cause it very strikingly emphasizes the ability of 
Tacoma to rise and meet a crisis and handle the same 
through to a satisfactory conclusion. This situation 
was met, and many others have been met, at times 
and under conditions of wide-spread depression that 
were completely baffling to Tacoma’s contemporaries. 
The revival of the grain movement was the big 
contributing factor that kept financial Tacoma 
normal, or practically so, the business decrease for 
the panie period being only six-tenths of one per cent., 
with which the decreases in competing cities become 
odious by comparison. 

Tacoma is not by any means what may be called 
a banking center. and makes no claim as such. Her 
eight banks, at the last call of the comptroller, had 
deposits aggregating $19,794,651.79, with paid-in cap- 
ital totaling $1,825,000. and surplus and undivided 
profits aggregating $1,608,582.03. For a population 
of 96,000 these figures are normal, especially for the 
West, whose savings deposits and the business built 
up around savings deposits are in no manner com- 
parable to Eastern population centers. The point is 
this: The business transacted through Tacoma banks 
and reflected by Tacoma banking figures is a real and 
bona fide business, represented almost entirely by 
industry and export commerce. In this connection 


it is interesting to note that since November, 1912, 
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the port of Tacoma has climbed into the leadership 
of the Puget Sound customs district, which is made 
up of eighteen sub-ports. Where Tacoma’s imports 
and exports in 1906 totaled $21,292,731 as compared 
with a total of $31,360,111 for the leading sub-port of 
the district, Tacoma imports and exports for 1912 
totaled $47,374,888 as compared with a total of $45.- 
591.577 for Tacoma’s nearest competitor during the 
same period of time. These figures do their own 
talking. F 

Unfortunately the extension of commerce has 
worked one large disadvantage against Tacoma and 
a consequent advantage to some of her contemporaries. 
I refer particularly to the location, by Eastern manu- 
facturers and jobbers, of Western branch distributing 
houses, each one of which is extended a considerable 
line of credit and bank account. The explanation 
for the comparatively small number of such houses 
in Tacoma and the comparatively large number in one 
or two other Paciiie Northwest cities rests in the 
fact that until three years ago Tacoma suffered sadly 
at the hands of the carriers in the matter of equalized 
distributive rates. This discrepancy has now been 
entirely wiped out and the result is that branch 
houses and industrial plants are seeking location, 
finding here all the advantages that they find else- 
where and added advantages not elsewhere  ex- 
isting, important among these being the larger 
population tributary to Tacoma, over the same mile- 
age, than is tributary to any other Pacific Northwest 
city. 
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THE VALUE OF WOODEN PAVING-BLOCKS. 


BY JOHN T. MURRAY 





















YET HE demand for good roads is heard 
ys all over the world to-day. Even 
‘ MN fa Aancient China is awakening to the 
Fe) We need of better transportation. In 
ie pN\) our own land we are apt to think 
Q of the good-roads problem as ap- 





\) pealing chiefly to the farmer, who 
DM) wants to move his crops, and to the 

=— automobilist, who wants to have 
fun. But the need of good roads is far greater than 
that. It enters into the life of every living being. 
Even in the cities, whose hard, smooth streets we are 
apt to take for granted, there is abundant room for 
improvement in pavement. What is chiefly needed is 
2 pavement that shall be durable and give a good foot- 
hold to traffic, and be as nearly noiseless as possible. 

The United States government, through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Forest Service, undertook, in 
1907, an investigation of wood-paving in the United 
States, and as a result published Government Circular 
No. 141, which can be obtained by addressing the 
department at Washington. In this investigation the 
authorities in charge listed pavement qualities as 
follows, giving each quality its percentage of the de- 
sired one hundred per cent. The qualities considered 
were cheapness (first cost), durability, ease of 
maintenance, ease of cleaning, low traction resistance, 
freedom from slipperiness, favorableness to travel, ac- 
ceptability, and sanitary quality. 

Beside each quality is shown the percentage reached 
by the creosoted wood block. The total is 80 per 
cent. The other forms of pavement considered, with 
their total percentages, were, asphalt (block), 79.5; 
asphalt (sheet), 76.0; brick, 74.5; sandstone, 73.5; 
granite, 71.0; macadam, 55.0. <A _ foot-note reads: 
“avorableness to travel is dependent chiefly upon 
smoothness and freedom from dust and mud; secon- 
darily upon the qualities comprising ‘ acceptability.’ 
Acceptability includes noise, reflection of light, radia- 
tion of heat, non-emission of unpleasant odors, ete.” 

There are only three forms of pavement at present 
used that are competitors for the heavily trafficked, 
closely congested business streets of the cities—brick, 
granite blocks, and wooden blocks. It is generally 
admitted that the other forms will not stand the 
wear, just as it is admitted that, for residence dis- 
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tricts subject to automobile and light delivery-wagon 
travel, monolithic pavement best serves the purpose 
because it meets the requirement and is cheaper than 
many others. 

Preservation by creosote followed a demand for 
some treatment cf the wood that would preserve it 

















Laying the blocks 


from decay; also fill the pores of the wood to prevent 
absorption of fluids resulting in the elimination of 
expansion, increase of resistance to wear, maintenance 
of sanitary value. Impregnation of creosote has been 
found to accomplish these ends; thus the treated 


wooden block is entirely different from the untreated 
wooden block, and the two should not be confused. 

The generally used processes of impregnation are 
the vacuum-pressure method and the boiling process. 
In the latter process a cylinder about six feet in 
diameter and one hundred feet long lying in a hori- 
zontal position is filled with blocks. They are run in 
at one end in cars constructed for the purpose. The 
end is then sealed. The creosote is turned into the 
cylinder, and the moisture in the blocks passes up into 
a condenser. When the proper amount of moisture 
has been removed, all outlet valves are closed and 
air-pressure turned into the cylinder. This forces the 
ereosote into the pores of the wood. In this way 
complete impregnation is possible. From sixteen to 
twenty-two pounds of oil per cubie foot of wood are 
absorbed, depending on specifications. The vacuum- 
pressure process produces practically the same results, 
differing chiefly in that the moisture is removed from 
the block by contact of live steam instead of by boil- 
ing in oil. The kind of wood determines the best 
method to use in a given case. 

Decay of wood is caused chiefly by the absorption 
of moisture. With the pores entirely filled with 
creosote there is no room or chance for absorption of 
other fluids; hence the elimination of decay. Expan- 
sion is the result of swelling caused by absorption of 
moisture. With the possibility of further absorption 
eliminated, the danger of expansion is overcome. Un- 
questioned experiments have proven that dry wood 
has greater strength and wearing qualities than green 
or wet wood. The creosote, by preserving the wood in 
a dry state and prohibiting moisture absorption, in- 
creases its resistance to wear. 

It is a fact that creoline or creosote is one of the 
most powerful antiseptics known. It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, the wonderful sanitary qualities of 
the wooden block when treated. 

Probably the elimination of the noise incident to 
street traffic is one of the most valuable aids to health 
afforded by wooden pavement. The East has led the 
West in the adoption of the wood-block paving; but 
it is interesting to note that the West is closely fol- 
lowing. By the term “West” is not meant the 
Middle West, but that country which slopes from the 

tocky Mountains to the Pacifie Ocean. 





THE LAND AND THE IMMIGRANT 


BY A. J. EARLING 













ae HE great majority of the one 
we? million immigrants who come to 
the United States each year are 
(ee farmers; but, knowing the hard- 
G43 ships of farm life at home, they 
JN seek to escape them in the land of 
SY promise and flock to the cities. 
One of the phases of the immi- 
“gration problem, then, is to pro- 
vide some means of distributing these farmers and 
laborers of alien races in the farming districts, where 
they are so badly needed. For the most part, the 
alien comes with little more than money enough to 
admit him to this country, and his restricted means 
is another one of the reasons why he remains in the 
city. This constitutes a double economic loss; for 
these new-comers, most of them unskilled in the trades, 
add to the urban congestion without contributing 
anything, generally speaking, to the already disturbed 
balance between production and consumption. As a 
matter of fact, they are only increasing the consump- 
tion, when, to be of the greatest economic value, they 
should be on the land, increasing its production. 
Moreover, thousands of our best native American 
farmers have been lured to the Canadian North- 
west. 

We have, therefore, a constantly increasing con- 
suming, and a relatively decreasing producing, popu- 
lation, which must inevitably occasion and _ sustain, 
ualess corrected, the steadily increasing prices of food 
commodities. It now becomes of vital importance to 
the interests of the people as a whole that those 
immigrants who would attain prosperity much 
quicker and with less expense to the body politic, as 
farmers, should have the opportunity made for them 
whereby they could go to the soil. 

The transportation companies, serving their own in- 
terests, of course, and the government in its capacity 
of conserving the best interests of all the people. are 
the two factors most vitally concerned in the immi- 
grant who is going onto the soil. The steamship trans- 
portation company which carries him across the ocean 
has a selfish financial interest; and the railroad which 
carries him from the port of entry to the interior has 
no very different purpose to serve; but the railroad 
which transports him to his final destination on a 
farm, either as a homesteader, purchaser, or laborer, 
stands in quite a different relation—for, as the farmer 
prospers, the railroad’s tonnage increases; and as his 
numbers grow, its prosperity is assured. 

What, to-day, is the government doing really to 
help the immigrant to reach the soil, except to say 








that he may come to this country under certain con- 
ditions? Nothing. Contrast, then, the lack of method 
of the United States with the liberal policy of the 
Canadian government, upon which it is needless to 
expatiate. Canada has her agents and emissaries 
in every state in the Union, and her paternal propa- 
ganda is pretty well understood by this time. 

With a common interest of railroad and government 
in the immigrant, there should be devised some way 
by which they could make common cause of his sue- 
cessful establishment on the soil, even though it be 
not done by direct aid, such as is accorded by Canada. 

The railroads, in view of their direct financial in- 
terest (through increased tonnage) in the establish- 
ment and growth of production along their lines, are 
the dominant factors in the upbuilding of the newer 
sections of the United States; and those lines which 
have pioneered in the Far West, through immense 
sections of wild land, have been the history-makers 
of that region, and of that great body of good, sub- 
stantial, and loyal citizens who were themselves aliens, 
or are of foreign-born parentage. It is a fact that 
the immigrant who comes here to reside, and who 
goes out onto the land, more rapidly assimilates 
American ways and rises to American standards; 
and if he does not himself become thoroughly Amer- 
icanized, the second generation, as a rule, is as native 
and to the manner born as the descendants of the 
Pilgrim fathers. 

Immigration statistics in this country date from 
about 1820, and, with few exceptions, each year shows 


.inereased congestion of new-comers on the Atlantic 


seaboard, chiefly in the cities. 

Let us look for a moment at the stages of develop- 
ment in the gradually expanding Northwest—meaning 
the western Mississippi Valley and the prairies, 
plains, and mountain plateaus beyond. In 1850 there 
was practically no agriculture west of Illinois, Iowa, 
and Minnesota. In those states there were, then, 
all told, 6,914,761 acres of improved land, settled 
upon mostly by native-born Americans from the 
more easterly states, with a scattering contingent of 
immigrant population from the northwestern coun- 
tries of Europe. In 1900, these same states, with the 
Dakotas added, contained 108,216,831 acres of culti- 
vated land, with a very materially increased’ ratio of 
foreign-born population—also from the farming coun- 
tries of northwestern Europe. Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho had also swung into the agricultural column, 
adding appreciably to the improved acreage, with a 
population made up largely of native Americans. 

Since 1900, the Northwest has seen Montana with 
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a new farming area of immeasurable fertility annexed 
to its productive soils. Up to that year, no one had 
seriously thought of Montana as a general grain- 
raising territory, nor had any one ever linked it to 
the chain of agricultural states. Some of the valleys 
in the southern and central parts of the state, and 
one in the extreme western part, have attained a repu- 
tation for quality and quantity of crop yields; but, 
generally speaking, the valleys and plains of the 
Treasure State were occupied by range cattle and 
sheep, and the acreage outside of government land 
was held by the owners of these immense herds. The 
mountains were prolific in mineral produce, but the 
valleys had not as yet proclaimed the wonderful 
wealth of their soils. Reports show that the rate of 
increase in 1910, ineluding Montana’s unfolding 
grain-producing empire, for the first ten years of this 
century, had more than doubled the total for the fifty 
years closing with 1900. The settlers of this North- 
west, mostly Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and a few 
Germans, were all first-class farmers and are now first- 
class citizens. 

3ut now that Scandinavian and German immigra- 
tion is falling off, the Northwest must look to other 
nations of Furope for its settlement. Italians, Bul- 
garians, Greeks, and other peoples from southeastern 
Europe constitute the larger part of immigration to 
this country, now; and to make good Americans of 
these people promises to be a harder and longer task 
than it has been with the men and women of the 
north. 

The distribution of immigrants according to their 
adaptabilities and capabilities is as important among 
the farming class as among those who incline to the 
arts and trades. And it is the one avenue in which 
every railroad immigration propaganda should exert 
itself to the utmost; for, obviously, if those people 
coming, say, from a fruit-growing country, are directed 
toward lands in a district exceptionally favorable to 
fruit culture, they will at once turn to account their .« 
previously acquired knowledge and probably inherited 
instincts, assuring their success from the outset. Simi- 
larly, with all branches of farming; as, again, for 
example, in the St. Jo valley of north Idaho, and west 
of the Cascade Mountains, in Washington, soil and 
climatic conditions are favorable to celery-growing, to 
the wholesale production of bulbs, dairying, and, in 
fact, to all those specialties which haye made Hol- 
land rich and famous. Sheuld we not, therefore, make 
an effort to procure Dutch settlers for those localities, 
and so on, placing the people where they will prosper 
best and be happiest in so doing? 
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THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s ‘One Woman’s Life” 


BY F. M. COLBY 








WAN this excellent survey of a young 

< American woman’s social career 
Mr. Herrick shows much patience 
gand self-control. Not once does he 
fly out at the flimsy class distinction 
of American polite society. Not 
once even does he genuinely laugh 
at them. He is always impersonal 
and very serious and will often 
refer to the little social motor engines that keep 
his characters buzzing as their “souls.” He is satis- 
fied when he has made them lifelike and he has cer- 
tainly done that. They seem as much alive as most 
people that we meet. That is a good deal to say of 
a novel, but it is not enough, for the characters in a 
novel ought to be more alive than the people we meet. 
Otherwise we may as well go on meeting people and 
not read the book. Observation has in Mr. Herrick’s 
case absorbed energies that might perhaps have been 
better directed to personal thought and expression. 
That is why the terms “thorough” and ‘ workman- 
like” are so often applied to him instead of more 
endearing epithets. 

His central character in this book reminds us a 
little of Mrs. Wharton’s Lily Bart and Judge Grant’s 
Selma White and the heroine of The Breadwinners 
and of many actual people we have met. She is 
thoroughly authentic, this Milly Ridge. She is the 
American girl of natural wit and charm with: an 
innate capacity for social ascension, Though brought 
up with the wrong kind of people, she had an in- 
fallible scent for the right king< and very promptly 
took their trail. As a child she knew that her pursed- 
up, provincial grandmother and her ordinary little 
father were very plain people’ indeed. Nobody taught 
her that “nice people” did not have green ingrain 
carpets on the “parlor” floor or red cotton table- 
cloths to save the cost of washing the linen ones. 
She had always known it. At sixteen, after moving 
from one shabby little home to another, she found 
herself with her family in a dingy house on the West 
Side of Chicago. She called it a “ nasty, cheap, ugly 
little box.” though it was better than any of her past 
dwelling-places. She hated her room, with its “ pink 
paper and robin’s-egg-blue paint ”: 

“But how did Milly Ridge at sixteen perceive all 
this? What gave her the sense of social distinctions 
—of place and conditions—at her age, withe her 
limited, even if much-traveled experience of American 
cities? To read this mystery will be to understand 
Milly Ridge—and something of America as well.” 

This is a little too portentous. Mr. Herrick some- 
times is. There is no mystery about his heroine’s 
intellectual feat. A fairly clever child picks up this 
knowledge in a thousand ways without guidance and 
under disadvantages—all the more quickly because 
he merely feels and does not reason about it. Many 
a child’s mind, if we could get at it, would be found 
within its compass to be a quite accurate little social 
register. These things are not subtle or recondite, 
as they seem to an American novelist pondering them 
item by item in his middle age. The gentilities are 
very noisy in this land of social opportunity, and, 
considering the short distance from the bottom of our 
hest society to the top, it is doubtful whether we 
should marvel most at the rapidity of an ascent or 
at its slowness. As to the mere knowledge of who’s 
who, and what’s what, and the right part of town, and 
the right thing in table linen, it would be hard, I 
should think, to keep the bright daughters of our 
trolley-car conductors from mastering it almost too 
soon. And Milly Ridge was the granddaughter of a 
judge in Euston, Pennsylvania—quite a Vere de Vere, 
one might say, as social standards go. 

Milly “unerringly reached her hands to the best 
—that is to say, to the ‘nice’ people.” Not that 
she was a snob. On the contrary, “she was as kind 
to the colored choreman as to the minister's wife, 
smiling and good-humored with every one. But she 
had a keen sense of differences.” Milly banished the 
green ingrain carpet to the back room, pushed the 
battered but respectable mahogany pieces to the front, 
piloted the family te the Second Presbyterian Church, 
the proper one socially in that neighborhood, and was 
soon not only meeting the “nice people,” but aspiring 
to the still nicer who were beyond. Impressed by the 
“culture” that she found, she determined to “ finish 
herself” at the Ashland Institute. Here, after wring- 
ing from her father the money for tuition, she studied 
“*literature’ (with a handbook), ‘art’ (with a 
handbook), ‘science’ (handbook), ‘mental ‘and 
moral philosophy’ (lectures), and French (La tulipe 
noire). ... Learning passed over Milly like a sum- 
mer sea over a shining sand-bar, and left no trace, 
none whatever. It was the same way with music. 
Milly could sing chureh hymns in a pleasant, voice 
and thump a little heavily on the piano after learn- 
ing her piece. ... She used to say afterward: ‘I 
have no gifts: I was never clever with books. I like 
life, people.’ ” 

All this was twenty-five years ago, before women’s 
education had become the mighty thing it is now. 
Milly, said Mr. Herrick, had never heard of “sex 
hygiene.” She learned at school and church and 
from the poetry and plays of that remote period that 
woman’s mission was mysterious and divine. She was 
to be a “ good influence,” especially in the life of some 











ene man. She was a nobler, purer being than man 
‘and her true function was to “make Homes for 
Heroes.” This view of woman’s ideal purpose had, 
according to Mr. Herrick, “ come’ down from the dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages—that smelly and benighted 
period—had inflamed all romance and was now 
spreading its last miasmatic touch over the close of 
the nineteenth-century period.” 

But why continue the profitless work of belaboring 
the Middle Ages? Reasonable people do not believe 
that the Middle Ages were especially dark. That is 
a figure of speech caught from our little Protestant 
school histories of forty years ago. And-as to that 
bad medieval odor,, who knows that after: another 
seven centuries or so the very freshest of us. will 
not smell as bad as the Middle Ages? There isa 
singular lack. of time-sense in’ this ~.passage. And 
after describing the lady-like curriculum: of this, Chi- 
cago “finishing school” twenty-five - years® ago, «Mr. 
Herrick says, “ And this was what they called Educa- 
tion in those days.” But it is also called education 
in the year 1913, and a large proportion of the young 
daughters of the well-to-do are at this moment re- 
ceiving it. 

Milly’s social transmigration from the best people 
of the West Side to the best people of the North Side, 
from the Presbyterian to the Episcopal Church, from: 
picnics to dinners and evening parties, and from 
“buggy rides” with a nondescript male to an en- 
gagement with a millionaire of good Boston family, 
takes place within the next few years. She won a 
social triumph and newspaper fame by an afternoon 
tea at which the flower of the Chicago nobility were 
present, including Mrs. Bernard Bowman, the “ leader 
of our most exclusive circle,” who, to be sure, had 
once been “saleslady in a State Street store,” but, 
says Mr. Herrick, “in Chicago in those days one 
never laid the start up against any assured achieve- 
ment.” It was a time when “social gifts” were 
recognized by discerning patrons from above and 
when social climbers lent a hand to one another. Yet 
when Milly broke her engagement with her million- 
aire she slipped back a rung or two, and she sank 
still lower when she became a society reporter for a 
newspaper. Then to the disappointment of her fam- 
ily and friends she married a poor painter and went 
to housekeeping on thirty dollars a week. 

She looked. for an inspiring, “artistie and bo- 
hemian ” life, but it was not to be found in Chicago. 
She hoped to foster her husband’s creative work, but 
it seemed that he was’ not doing any. She needed 
more money and that meant more work and of a 
kind that was not creative. She was, as Mr. Herrick 
insists, only an old-fashioned woman. She had in 
large measure the thing demanded so volubly by the 
foes of feminism—namely, charm. She might well 
have been the old-fashioned divinity of husband and 
home, but the husband was busy and the home was 
a four-room apartment. Manifestly there was not 
cnough for a divinity to do. She loved her husband, 
but loving a husband does not take up all one’s time. 
Tt was not a complete occupation even for a mind that 
lad been trained at the Ashland Institute. 

If Ibsen from this moment could have taken her 
in charge there would have been, after a few moral 
squirmings, a suicide, and perhaps that would. have 
been as well. Not that Milly was a Hedda Gabler. 
On the contrary, she was kind-hearted and_ loyal. 
But, like Hedda, she had no capacity for growth, but 
only for restless movement. Ibsen would assuredly 
have killed her in the fifth act before a perfectly dry- 
eyed audience by whom it would. have beem distinct- 
ly understood that her soul had “gone to the button- 
molder.” Mrs. Wharton would have removed her, 
ac she did Lily Bart, by a discreetly ambiguous death 
from a headache powder—painless to readers and 
victims alike. Thomas Hardy would also have killed 
her, but in his hands she surely would have haunted 
us. Mr. Herrick has chosen to let her live and even 
to find her happiness. That, of course, is nearer to 
the actual, for the Millys are plentiful in this world 
and it is notoriously hard to kill them. Nevertheless, 
I should have been pleased if he had hanged her. 

Instead of that it is Jack the painter husband who 
is taken off. When a marriage begins virtuously in 
an early chapter, it must, of course, be somehow 
broken up. Otherwise the modern novel would be 
shirking one of the “vital problems” of the day. 
There comes a turn in their affairs and they go to 
Paris, where Jack studies painting and develops a 
talent’ which is first brought out through the inspira- 
tion of a Russian Baroness whose portrait he paints. 
For Jack it is either art and the Baroness or Milly 
and money-getting. Milly felt the power of the por- 
trait and was hurt. 

“In this completed creation she no more existed 
than the fly which rested for a moment upon the 
painted canvas. His creation had nothing whatever 
to do with her. . . . Her husband had a new mistress 
—not necessarily the Russian woman, for that idea 
had not yet come to her—but his art. And he might 
follow this mistress whither she beckoned—to pov- 
erty, defeat, or victorv—unmindful of her and her 
child, forgetting them like idle memories in the pur- 
suit of his blind purpose. It was a force inimical 
to her and to all orderly living.” 

Jack subdued his fierce artistic egotism, sur- 


rendered his “life purpose,” and went back to New 
York with his wife and child to draw illustrations 
for foolish popular novels and to become art editor 
of Bunkcr’s Magazine. The editor and proprietor of 
Bunker's are ingeniously pieced together out of the 
facts and rumors of New York “literary shop” dur- 
ing the last ten years. It was owned: by a rich young 
man and its responsible editor came from the West. 
It was a magazine of “uplift” and “each month it 
discussed confidentially with ‘our readers’ the glori- 
ous suecess of the previous issue and the astonishing 
triumplis -in the way of amusement and instruction 
to be expected in the future.” 

Bunker’s quenches the artistic flame in Jack, but 
now and then it smolders and he proposes to Milly 
to “leave all this” and try and really paint. But 
Milly .is more “ practical” and the income from 
Bunker’s is indispensable. Jack. overworks, catches 
the grippe, and dies. Such were the rewards. of 
virtue. With the Baroness and art, or perhaps even 
with art alone, the best that was in him might have 
flowered. 

. In this matter of mismated. artist souls I for one 
am growing callous. So many of. them have been 
wrecked in new plays and new novels any time, these 
twenty years. On the stage and_in books.some woman 
iss always preventing a man from being a genius. One 
must fall back on a little philosophy amid- this 
wreckage of artist souls or he will be quite’ unmanned 
by the spectacle. Perhaps, after all, it is not so 
sad as the author would have it. He seldom really 
shows that the soul was worth the saving. .He. tells 
you it was a fine one, but he gives no sign. -He tells 
you it was a woman, or the lack of one that spoiled 
it. Had it not been for a woman, or the lack of one, 
the soul would have most beautifully blossomed out 
in a picture or a poem or a fine, full life. But out 
of a hundred writers who tell you so there is hardly 
one that makes it credible. There is hardly one, 
indeed, who can make his artist mannikin even seem 
aman. All that we learn is that the “ best there was 
in him” could not get out. We are by no means’ sure 
that if it did get out we shon!d know the difference. 
Indeed, ‘from the glimpses we get of the creature’s 
soul we had almost as lief see a woman wreck it. 
Besides, there have always been good reasons why 
an artist’s best should not be done. In Rome it was 
poverty. “He that fears for bread and board shall 
never behold the chariots of the gods or their faces.” 
Nowadays it is woman. He who marries. the wrong 
wife or does not elope, with another’s in time shall 
not see the chariots of the gods or their faces. We 
may, perhaps, be pardoned if we are no longer moved 
by a tragic-incident two thousand years old, irre- 
spective of the person to whom it happens. All of 
which is by way of apology for not mourning the 
death: of Jack, Mr. Herrick having failed to convince 
us that Jack in any individual and essential sense 
had ever lived at all. Jack was a mere symbol of 
the artist soul that died of the wrong petticoat. 

After Jack’s death Milly fell in with a sensible 
working-woman who had made her own way by pluck 
and diligence and who argued that women ought to 
work instead of waiting to be loved and supported. 
She said women are “mostly looking for some soft 
snap. ... When they’re young they mostly expect to 
marry right off—catch some feller who'll be. nice to 
7em and let ’em live off him. But they’d oughter 
know there’s nothing in that sort of marriage. All 
they have to do is to look at all the women men 
get tired of and desert.” 

Milly at first found this Ernestine “ queer,’ but 
learned to like her, and the two lived together com- 
fortably till the desire to re-enter the ranks of the 
“nice” proved too strong for Milly. She dragged her 
new comrade into a caké-shop enterprise in Chicago, 
and, having nearly ruined her, married an old Cali- 
fornia admirer. Her character is summed up at the 
end in a dialogue between Ernestine and one of 
Milly’s well-to-do friends: 

“* Well,’ the banker remarked, ‘Milly is settled 
now, anyway—hope she’ll be happy! She wasn’t 
much of a business woman, eh?” He looked at 
Ernestine, who smiled grimly, but made no reply. 
‘She’s better off married, I expect—most women are,’ 
he philosophized, ‘whether they like it or not... . 
That’s what a woman like Milly is meant for... . 
She’s the kind men have run after from the beginning 
of the world, I guess—the woman of beauty and 
charm, you know. ... She’s Woman—the old-fash- 
ioned kind—just Woman... .’ In Ernestine’s more 
vulgar idiom, if she had permitted herself to express 
her conviction, ‘Milly was a little grafter” But 
Ernestine would not have let’ hot iron force the words 
through her lips... . 

“* And I suppose,’ the banker concluded, ‘that’s 
the kind of women men will always desire and want 
to work for.’ 

“*T guess so,’ Ernestine mumbled. 

“Had she not worked for Milly? She would have 
slaved for her cheerfully all her life and felt it a 
privilege. Milly had stripped her to the bone and 
wounded her heart in addition—but Ernestine loved 
her still.” 

So the book ends with Ernestine, the new woman, 
plodding through the streets looking-for w job, while 


Milly was settled happily at last. 
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GREAT TREES OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


sitating entirely different methods of 
lumbering operations than those used 
elsewhere. This is occasioned largely 
by the size of the timber, for it is not 
at all unfrequent to find forest trees in 
the redwood district that measure from 
twelve to eighteen feet on the stump, and the average size 
possibly is not much less than six feet, while in the Douglas- 
fir district timber which is utilized for lumber varies in 
size from two to twelve feet on the stump. All the timber 
has unusual length, ranging all the way from one hundred 
to two hundred feet in height. These are the famous trees 
about which the native told the traveler that it took two 
men to look to the top—one to look half-way up, the other 
to look the rest of the way. 

It can readily be seen, therefore, that the ordinary 
methods of logging which obtain in New England and in 
the white-pine districts of the Lake region would not be 
adapted to logging the large timber of the Pacific coast. 

In the first place, there is practically no snow suitable for 
logging purposes, so the old-fashioned method of hauling 
logs on sleds over the snow on frozen ground does not apply 
to the far Western lumber camp. Again, it is almost 
impossible to handle this large timber in the woods by 
either horses or oxen, although in the primitive days 
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Large Log 


both were used, the logs being dragged on the ground from 
the stump to the landing-place, frequently over skid roads 
made of wooden timbers which had to be prepared with 
considerable expense, and were suitable to bear heavy 
burdens. : : 
For a number of years past, however, all of this logging 
has been done by machinery, usually termed the donkey 








logging-engine, a machine of from two hundred to three 
hundred horse-power. The usual method is to attach 
a large wire cable to one end of the log, the other end being 
affixed to the drum on the donkey engine, and the log 
dragged by pure force and strength over the ground, or 
over the skid roads, to the point of landing. 

On the Pacific coast most of the timber is cut in long 
lengths, especially in the fir district, where it is not an 
uncommon thing for logs to be cut up to one hundred feet 
in length, and frequently as long as one hundred and fifty 
feet, to supply some special order for long timbers. The 
average length varies between thirty and forty feet, so 
that a good-sized Western saw log is apt to be one ranging 
from four to six feet in diameter and from thirty to forty 
feet in length. To move such timber as this requires 
powerful engines, especially when it is realized that the 
logs are dragged bodily on the ground or on skid roads. 

more recent innovation, which is practical in many 
districts, is the overhead logging, described by the average 
Western logger as the “‘flying-machine.” By this method 
a cable is fastened to a tall tree, anywhere from fifty to 
one hundred feet above the ground, and another fastening 
of like elevation is made near the landing-place for the 
logs. By the simple process of the trolley these logs are 
picked up as they lie where the tree was cut, hoisted into 
the air until they clear the ground, and then hauled over 
the cable by trolley to the landing-place. This method 
is found especially serviceable in taking timber out of deep 
canyons and other places that are almost inaccessible, as 
it is possible to lift a log bodily into the air for a distance 
of two or three hundred feet, until the canyons are cleared, 





Logging with Donkey Engine 


ing that which could not be furnished elsewhere, chiefly 
in special sizes of large timbers. 

The lumber, however, of Douglas fir and red cedar 
and redwood is better adapted for ordinary house 
construction, both in the commoner grades and in 
the interior finish, than any other woods that are now 
being used for such 
purposes. When 








Logging by Oxen 


and then the process of carrying it to the landing-place is a 
simple one. 

The difficulties encountered in logging timber so large 
and on ground so mountainous and rough has developed 
on the Pacific coast probably the most scientific logging 
that is carried on anywhere, and has raised the standard 
of efficiency to a point where logging, instead of being a 
job, is now a profession, and possibly one of most impor- 
tance that is connected with lumbering on the Pacific 
coast. 

Just as the larger trees and logs require larger equipment 
in the logging operation, so there is required a different 
and larger mill to manufacture the log into lumber. 
Therefore the average lumber mill on the Pacific coast is 
possibly from two to three times as large as_a mill of 
similar capacity cutting the white pine of the North and 
the yellow pine of the South. Special machinery adapted 
to handle the largest log that comes from the forest is 
found in every well-equipped mill, so that the manufactur- 
ing end of the business assumes new and most interesting 
phases, which are not peculiar to ordinary lumbering in 
any other part of the United States. ; 

The most noticeable feature of the markets which have 
heretofore been supplied by Pacific-coast mills has been 
the demand for large and special sizes in timber. Up 
to the present time Pacific-coast lumber products have 
not been generally used in the Middle West or on the 
Atlantic coast for ordinary house and barn construction, 
simply because the cost of transportation has been so 
great that cheaper lumber could be supplied by the white- 
pine and yellow-pine mills; so that Pacific-coast mills 
have had their markets restricted more or less to supply- 








- the freight-rates to 
’ the consumer in 
the Mississippi 
Valley and on the 
Atlantic seaboard 
have been reduced 
to a point where 
the cost will not 
be prohibitive, the 
Pacific-coast woods 
will be generally 
used for all kinds 
of construction. 
As it is now, 
about the only 
wood that admits 
of wide distribu- 
tion is the red 
cedar of Washing- 
ton and the red- 
wood of Califor- 
nia, and these 
uses have been 
confined very 
largely to shingles 
and bevel-siding, it 
being a_ generally 
recognized fact 
that these two 
woods afford the 
very best material 
for these uses. 
Douglas fir has 
the merit of being 
not only possibly 


the best wood for structural purposes, but likewise equally 
as good as any other wood for al! kinds of interior finish. 


With the cheaper transportation which is sure to exist 








Logging by Overhead Cableway 


between the Pacific coast and the Atlantic coast when 
the Panama Canal is opened it is the hope of the Pacifie- 
coast lumbermen that the wider market thus opened to 
them will admit their supplying to the lumber consumer 
on the Atlantic seaboard a most excellent material for any 
kind of house of wooden construction. »* 








View of Pacific Coast Lumber Plant 
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FROM CONTENTED COWS 


A Phrase Founded Upon Real Conditions 


Vice-President Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 






PERG? MR ROM Contented Cows” is a phrase 
Luss that has truthfully served to link the 
great dairying districts of the Pacific 
Northwest with a food staple whose 
> sales territory covers over half the 
world. The originator of that slogan 
has grouped in three simple words the 
realreasonforthefameofthisdistrictas 
a productive center of dairy products. 
“Contented Cows,” green pastures the year ’round, an 
abundance of crystal-clear water, ample grazing area, mild, 
temperate, and even climate, splendid transportation facili- 
ties, and the highest-quality of pure, rich milk in ample 
quantity, are the important factors in determining the 
location here of ten large condenseries of the Pacific Coast 
Condensed Milk Company. 

For upwards of thirteen years, Carnation Milk has been 
identified with the promotion of the dairying interests of 
the Pacific Northwest, and from the very date of its intro- 
duction, the use and distribution of this product have kept 
pace with the tremendous advances of this great section. 

Carnation Milk has become one of the world’s food 
staples. Its permanent adoption by housewives every- 
where and its ever-increasing demand are not the result 
of mere accident, but are attributed solely to the merit of 
the article itself and to the great forethought exercised to 
maintain its uniform standard of excellence. 

The making and marketing of Carnation Milk, the early 
struggles of its originator to secure recognition, is one of 
the romances of modern business. The prejudices and 
obstacles that had to be overcome and surmounted are a 
source of inspiration to every man and woman who has 
to do with its production and distribution. 

To produce by evaporation and sterilization a milk that 
would rival raw milk in flavor and deliciousness, and in 
addition one that would surpass ordinary milk in rich- 
ness, purity, and keeping qualities; to turn out in a con- 
venient form a product that would ultimately supplant 
raw milk for every household purpose—was the task that 
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First Home of Carnation Milk 


Mr. E. A. Stuart, a successful wholesale grocer of Los 
Angeles, set for himself a little over thirteen years ago. 

To condense and put out a high quality of evaporated 
milk it is necessary to have a high quality of milk to start 
with. It has been proven that the most modern equipped 
and hygienic condenseries cannot add quality or flavor to 
a low grade of raw milk. Therefore, the first question in 
Mr. Stuart’s problem was to locate his condenseries where 
the best raw milk was to be obtained in quantity sufficient 
to meet the increase in demand. To this end, every im- 
portant dairying district in the country was carefully 
studied, and quality and production tests made and con- 
sidered to determine the source of the best milk supply. 

After extensive investigation, the State of Washington 
seemed to afford the most ideal conditions, and the first 
condensery was erected at Kent, a village adjacent to 
Seattle. While the first few years, the new industry pre- 
sented new problems and new angles to be met and under- 
stood, it was not until the production had grown larger 
and a number of additional condenseries operated both in 
Washington and Oregon that the real problems of the 
growing business presented themselves. 

To properly understand some of these problems, it is 
necessary to know that fresh milk is one of the most 
difficult articles to handle. In the first place, to secure 
good, clean, rich milk is a constant fight and a constant 
expense. To handle the milk and insure its purity and 
quality from the cow to the consumer was one of the 
problems that Mr. Stuart and his associates had to solve, 
and solve rightly, in order to keep in business. It was 
found that, to put out good milk, you must begin with the 
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Condensery at Kent, Washington 


cow; and, while the dairying districts produced and 
maintained the finest milch cattle in the country, it was 
necessary to exercise a most complete and rigorous system 
of supervision and inspection, in order that the farmers 
themselves might be enabled to meet the high standards 
demanded by the milk experts at the various ‘* Carnation” 
condenseries. 

To this end, trained dairymen, inspectors, and veteri- 
narians were employed to assist the farmers and to instruct 
them in every new and scientific method for the selection, 
breeding, housing, and care of their herds, and what is 
equally important, they are instructed in the handling and 
transportation of the milk from the cow to the conden- 
series. For example, the cans in which the milk is trans- 
ported are subject to daily inspection and are steam-cleaned 
at the condenseries before they are returned to the farmers. 

Before attempting to create a world market for Carna- 
tion Milk, it was necessary to work out the points of supply 
and manufacture to the end that when distribution was 
once accomplished, the product would be not only meri- 
torious, but it must be uniform day after day, and year 
after year. The experiments were all made early in the 
first factory. The means and methods of condensing, 
evaporating, sterilizing, packing, and shipping were all 
determined upon after exhaustive tests; and, as each addi- 
tional factory was erected, it found its problems all worked 
out to the surety of quality, and the cost of production 
accurately gauged in advance. 

In the condensing of Carnation Milk, nothing is taken 
for granted. There is no guesswork. Tests and scientific 
safeguards follow the raw milk from the moment it is 
received at the factory until it reaches the kitchen of the 
housewife. The raw milk is bought and paid for according 
to tests; the better the milk, the better the price to the 
farmer. Each factory has its trained milk-tasters, and 
they follow each batch of milk through every single process 
and subject it to rigorous and exacting tests until it leaves 
the loading platform. 

If you will take up a can of Carnation Milk, you will 
find that it is stamped with its own serial number. This 
enables the general office to know the history of every 
single can of milk on the market. 

It is interesting to note the laboratory-like cleanliness 
that prevails in each of the condenseries. All vats, pipes, 
machinery, and equipment are cleaned and sterilized with 
live steam twice each day. Every process must not only 
be accurate, but it must be scrupulously clean. Upon the 
unending exactness and the perfect system of handling 
depends the success of Carnation Milk in the markets of 
the world. 

Having successfully met and overcome the difficulties 
of uniform production, Mr. Stuart next turned his mind 
to the important problem of distribution. He knew his 
product; he had attended every stage of its inception and 
the process of making it a standard in every essential. 
His task was now to overcome the almost universal preju- 
dice against canned or condensed milks, and to acquaint 
the consumer not only with the quality of his product, 
but to the advantages of using every day in the year a 
milk possessing all the elements of the purest and richest 
cow’s milk without any of the dangers and uncertainties 
of the ordinary milk supply. 

The public had long looked upon canned milk as merely 
a substitute—a sort of emergency measure. They were 
not aware that evaporated milk was not a manufactured 
substance, but merely the best and purest cow’s milk with | 
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part of the water extracted; merely rich, fine milk evapo- 
rated to the consistency of cream, then sealed and sterilized. 

To force home the advantages of evaporated milk—to 
create an ideal demand—was the next of Mr. Stuart’s 
problems. This meant a campaign of education, and edu- 
cation costs money. This man knew that he held the 
method of supplying the greatest and most important of 
food staples. He knew that his milk was not a substitute, 
but that ultimately it would replace raw milk in every 
urban community. The world-wide crusade against raw 
milk in every city in every country, the suspicion en- 
gendered in the minds of the public by widespread cam- 
paigns against impure milk, gave him steadfast confidence 
that, sooner or later, the public would grow to the under- 
standing of evaporated milk of guaranteed and unques- 
tioned purity. 

Mr. Stuart’s reasoning has been amply justified by sub- 
sequent events. From the very start, Carnation Milk has 
enjoyed an extensive sale, until to-day the Pacific Coast 
Condensed Milk Company operate ten factories on the 
Pacific slope, and it has been found necessary to take care 
of the Eastern demand by the erection of four extensive 
condenseries in the favored dairying sections of Wisconsin 
and Illinois. 

Despite a demand for Carnation Milk that taxes the 
capacity of these fourteen condenseries, despite the fact 
that this distribution covers the United States, Alaska, and 
the Oriental countries, the real work of educating the 
public to the economy and advantages of evaporated milk 
is just beginning to receive attention. 

Understand, that milk is a greater world necessity than 
flour or sugar; that its use is bounded by neither national 
nor geographical limitations; that evaporated milk has 
been known for but a few years and that its practical 
utility has hardly yet been touched upon. Regardless of 
the immense and extensive campaigns of advertising, the 
housewife has hardly awakened to this important economic 
factor in the kitchen and the nursery. It will require years 
of education and the expenditure of considerable sums of 
money to displace raw milk as an article of household con- 
sumption; but the tide has surely turned to this more 
certain, safe, convenient, and economic food staple. 

As an example of household economy, it is well for the 
consumer to appreciate the fact that Carnation Milk is 
nothing but pure milk minus part of the water. Evapora- 
tion removes the water, leaving the milk the consistency of 
cream, and rich in butter fat and solids to the extent of about 
100 per cent. more than a like quantity of ordinary raw milk. 

A housewife who uses evaporated milk in the kitchen is 
quick to appreciate the saving effected not only in the cost 
and quantity of the milk required, but in the butter there 
is a big saving besides, 

Another factor tending to popularize Carnation Milk is 
its convenience. Unopened, it will keep perfectly in any 
climate for years. It is always obtainable and available, 
day or night. 

Since its introduction, Carnation Milk has met with the 
endorsement of the physicians and the nurses. In the 
nursery, it is rapidly supplanting raw milk, and its ad- 
vantages as a food for infants and growing children is 
attested by mothers all over the Union. 

Apart from the education of the actual consumer, the 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company has for years 
been endeavoring to acquaint the retailer with the merits 
of its product and to show him a new source of revenue 
from the sale of evaporated milk. While your grocer has 
not always the time or the inclination to make a special 
study of every article he handles, he is, as a rule, quick to 
improve a pressing demand. In certain sections of the 
country, the grocer has seized the opportunity to divert 
the revenue that now goes to the milkman to himself. He 
is not only making more money by acquiring a new line, but 
he is making new friends, building business and goodwill. 

In summing up the resources and factors that have 
materially contributed to the growth and importance of 
the Pacifie Northwest, the Pacific Coast Condensed Milk 
Company is to be reckoned as a most potent influence. 
Not only does the Company furnish employment to hun- 
dreds of men and women, oe its efforts to promote the 
dairying industry have contributed in no small measure 
to the advancement of the entire section. 

The efforts that this body of men are putting forth to 
acquaint dairymen in other sections with the many and 
exceptional natural advantages of Washington and Oregon, 
for stimulating emigration, have been responsible for the 
marked improvement in dairy cattle. 

To quote Mr. Stuart: “To have good milk, you must 
first go to the cow; she must have good care, good feed, 
pure water, quiet and restful surroundings; she must be 
petted, pampered, well treated, and—contented. .*, 

















Interesting Relics 


THe archives of the United States 
Treasury are rich with relics. In the 
files of the office of the auditor for the 
‘Treasury Department may be seen the 
canceled check showing the payment to 
Lafayette in 1824 of $200,000 by the 
United States “in consideration of his 
services and sacrifices in the war of the 
revolution.” William H. Crawford, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, signed the 
warrant, and in the characteristic French 
handwriting on the reverse is the indorse- 
ment of Lafayette. A canceled check or 
warrant for $15,000,000 represents the 
payment for the Louisiana purchase un- 
der the treaty of 1803. ‘The purchase 
under the treaty, characterized at the 
time as “Seward’s Folly,” of Alaska is 
evidenced by a warrant for $7,200,000 
signed by F. E. Spinner, who at the time 
was Secretary of the Treasury. The 
wording of the warrant begins and ‘runs, 
“Pay to the undersigned envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister. plenipotentiary of 
His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias.” This warrant called for pay- 
ment in coin and was so paid through 
the Riggs Bank, then a private banking 
institution of Washington, after being 
indorsed by Edward de Stoecke, the Rus- 
sian minister at that time. 

The purchase of the Philippine Islands 
from Spain is represented in the impor- 
tant financial transactions of the govern- 
ment by four warrants of $5,000,000 each. 
As a treaty cannot be entered into by 
one country directly with one with which 
it is at war, the warrants were indorsed 
by Jules Cambon, the French minister, 
who had delegated authority to repre- 
sent the Spanish government. 

The Panama Canal purchase repre- 
sented the largest financial transaction 
of the government. The payment was 
made by a common draft, payable to 
“J. Pierpont Morgan & Company, special 
disbursing agent,” through whom it was 
paid to the French company, the former 
owner. The late J. Pierpont Morgan 
himself indorsed the draft. A short time 
previous there had been issued a warrant 
for $10,000,000, covering the cost of the 
Canal Zone, an area of ten miles on each 
side of the canal. As these canceled 
checks are held as receipts, it could hap- 
pen, in case of their loss, that the gov- 
ernment might not be able to show that 
the moneys were actually paid. 

Not less interesting as relics are: “ Ac- 
counts: G. Washington with the United 
States. Commencing June, 1775, and 
ending June, 1783, comprehending a 
space of eight years.” Under this cap- 
tion are three or four dilapidated calf- 
bound account-books in the handwriting 
of the great American patriot. These 
accounts were mostly kept while he was 
on the march, but they were brought up 
with great accuracy from day to day. At 
the end of each book there is a compre- 
hensive recapitulation. Individual money 
and funds of the government expended 
by him are specifically indicated. In a 
foot-note he calls attention to a particu- 
lar item which he appeared to have paid 
but for which he had no voucher. He 
deducted the amount of the item from 
his credit until the matter could be 
definitely settled. All of his accounts 





“LIKE MAGIC” 
New Food Makes Wonderful Changes. 





When a man has suffered from dyspepsia 
so many years that he can’t remember when 
he had a natural appetite, and then hits on 
a way out of trouble, he may be excused for 
saying “it acts like magic.” 

When it is a simple, wholesome food in- 
stead of any one of a large number of so- 
called remedies in the form of drugs, he is 
more than ever likely to feel as though a 
sort of miracle has been performed. 

A Chicago man, in the delight of restored 
digestion, puts it in this way: 

“Like magic, fittingly describes the man- 
ner in which Grape-Nuts relieved me of 
poor digestion, coated tongue and loss of 
appetite, of many years standing. 

“T tried about every medicine that was 
recommended to me, without relief. Then 
I tried Grape-Nuts on the suggestion of a 
friend. By the time I had finished the 
fourth package my stomach was all right, 
and for the past two months I have been 
eating with a relish anything set before 
me. That is something I had been unable 
to do previously for years. 

“T am stronger than ever and I consider 
the effects of Grape-Nuts on a weak stomach 
as something really wonderful. It builds 
up the entire body as well as the brain and 
nerves.” Name given by the Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is Ss in 
ite little book, “ The Road to Wellville,” 
Pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 





HARPER’S 


are expressed in English money. A con- 
temporaneous account-book kept by Caleb 
Gibbs shows the personal expenses of 
Washington and his military “family,” 
meaning, no doubt, his immediate staff. 
The entries are usually headed, “ Head- 
quarters, on the march.” For the most 
part they cover purchases of food-sup- 
plies, but now and then are such en- 
tries as: 

“To cash for a broom that Peter bought 
some time ago 6d.” 

“Cash paid for mending the chariot 
ian” 

“ Agreed with Peggy for 4s. per month 
for the General’s washing and 4s. per 
doz. for the gentlemen of the family.” 

Among other things of interest in the 
auditor's office are books showing allow- 
ances to members of Congress to and 
from Washington. In the Thirteenth 
Congress $963 for mileage is receipted 
in a faint, uncertain hand * D. Webster.” 
A payment of $560 for 111 days’ attend- 
ance is shown to have been made to 
Henry Clay. 





Diving Without Hose 


Hose for conducting air from the sur- 
face to the diver under the water has 
heretofore been considered indispensable. 
An elaborate outfit of pumps operated 
either on land or in boats was necessary 
to force fresh air continuously through 
a great length of hose to the man below 
the surface. Now the inventive brain of 
a German has conceived and put into 
successful operation an ingenious device 
which will probably do away with the old 
apparatus for diving. 

3v_ this method the diver 
his back two steel bottles containing 
highly compressed oxygen. Another cylin- 
der contains chemicals for absorbing the 
carbonic acid exhaled from the lungs. <A 
system of piping carries all the impure 
air breathed out to a chamber contain- 
ing the absorbing chemical. In this com- 
partment the deadly carbonic acid gas is 
entirely eliminated. A small amount of 
oxygen, just enough to renew the air, is 
added to the changed and regenerated 
exhalations and passed on to a compart- 
ment in the helmet, where it can be in- 
haled through the nose or mouth. By 
this system the vitiated air is continual- 
ly being made over into new. 

It is thought this device will do away 
with the accidents and sometimes loss of 
life -which have occasionally happened 
through defects in the diving hose or 
pumping apparatus so long in use. But 
while the diver may carry his atmos- 


carries on 


Phere, as one does his wardrobe, along 


with him he cannot yet quite disconnect 
himself from the outer world, as_ the 
signal line is still necessary for means of 
communication. 





Consider the Dew 


Tue question is often asked, Does the 
dew rise or fall? Dewfall is as admis- 
sible an expression as sunrise or sunset. 
In both cases the expression is at variance 
with scientific fact. Meteorologically, the 
formation of dew is not accompanied by 
motion in the vertical plane, hence there 
can be no question of rise or fall. Under 
certain conditions of wind, cloud, and 
temperature variants, dew is produced. 
Warm-air charged with moisture comes 
in contact with a cooler surface. When, 
in this contact the heat is subtracted 
from the air and the saturation point for 
that temperature is reached, the mois- 
ture, which in the air has existed as water 
vapor, is condensed upon the cooler sur- 
face at the point of contact. The dew- 
drop, also good English, although false 
physics, has no existence in the air, but 
comes into being upon the surface be- 
dewed. It does not fall nor does it drop. 





Deodands 


Ir it were customary or possible for the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland rigidly 
to exercise his royal prerogatives, he 
would, in the course of a few months, 
become the owner of many vehicles, es- 
pecially motor-cars, that traverse the 
streets and roads of his kingdom, since 
he is entitled to all deodands. A deodand 
is “an article which has proved the im- 
mediate and accidental occasion of the 
death of any reasonable creature.” This 
right was for hundreds of years enforced 
as a means of swelling the royal exchequer 
and, legally speaking, could still be en- 
forced. If a man were killed by being 
run over the vehicle and its contents, as 
well as the horse, became the King’s prop- 
erty. The number of “reasonable creat- 
ures” (and dogs might be ineluded by 
some within this category) run over by 
motors in England would keep the King 
in automobiles until he would be obliged 
to construct many garages. 
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Going-to-the-Sun Camp on St. Mary Lake—Trout Fishermen’s Headquarters— 
Glacier National Park, Montana 


4-Day Tour 


in 


Glacier National Park 


for $22:8° 


By Automobile, 4-Horse Stage, Launch and Horseback 








Break your journey to or from the Pacific Coast by a stop- 
over at Glacier National Park. It will be anew and wonderful 
experience. A few days in this scenic wonderland will provide 
material for a life-time of vivid, pleasant recollections—and at 
a comparatively trifling cost. 

For instance, $22 covers the total expense of a four-day tour to 
exquisite Lake St. Mary, in the very heart of the scenic region of the 
Park, by automobile, launch and stage, including a visit to the unique 
and cozy Chalets at Many-Glacier and Going-to-the-Sun Camps— 
the paradise of the mountain-trout fisherman. An almost unlimited 
number of other tours, covering one to twelve days or an entire 
season, may be arranged at a correspondingly low cost. 


Vacations $l to $5 per Day 


The accommodations throughout the Park cannot be excelled. 
In addition to the famous chain of Swiss Chalet Camps, a magnifi- 
cent new hotel has just been completed, offering every modern luxury 
and convenience. It is built of huge logs in perfect harmony with its 
natural setting. Every room is electrically lighted and heated, swim- 
ming pool and shower baths in basement. Enormous open fireplaces 
typify and crystallize the spirit of hospitality and generous welcome that 
is evident from the moment of your arrival. Low fares every day. 

An excellent opportunity is afforded to observe the tribal dances and 
ceremonies of the Blackfeet Indians—one of the most interesting and 
picturesque of all surviving tribes. Stop off at Glacier Park Station. 


Write for Aeroplane Map and Special Booklets 
Very complete descriptive literature explaining every feature and in- 
cluding a large Aeroplane map of the entire Park, in colors, will be mailed 
on request. An interview with one of our representatives who has per- 
sonally visited Glacier Park may be arranged. Information relative to 
Glacier National Park, fares, tickets, reservations, etc., may be secured from 
any Chicago, Burlington and Quincy or Great Northern representative, 
or mail the coupon today. 
Cc. W. PITTS 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
210 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Harrison 311 and 893 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
1184 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
Telephone: Madison Square 7 


H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railway 




















ST. PAUL Dept. 122 MINN. 
CouUPRPrvon 120 D 
a A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt. } 
Great Northern Railway 
Dept. 122 St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me complete travel literature of Glacier | 
l Park, including Aeroplane map in colors—all free. 
| WUOMNA gacsvacenacecaueducncasccsdadadedasseddesdaadecqecunsschsdeentates | 
| UMGEBE s sascccsccdedacciccqedassda 46+ ceeetendsedceccadaceutaedsesesse | 
National Park Route | | 
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Seattle National Bank 











SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Largest Bank in the Northwest 


Resources . . . 


Capital and Surplus 


. $79,000,000.00 
1,400,000.00 


OFFICERS 


JACOB FURTH - - Chairman 

E. W. ANDREWS’ - -_ President 
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F. K. STRUVE - - Vice-President 
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R Cashier 


. V. ANKENY -  - 
C. MacDONALD - - 

A. S. PEACHY 

L. LAGRAVE - = 


Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 


For a third of a century this bank has been 
a potent factor in the development 


of the Pacific Northwest 























NATIONAL BANK OF GOMMERGE 
OF SEATTLE 





invites the accounts of responsible corpora- 
tions, firms and individuals and _ believes 
that its unsurpassed facilities, extensive 
business connections, ample resources 
long experience enable it to 
its customers first-class service. 


$2,100,000 
14,000,000 


and 
render 
Capital, Surplus and Profits 
Total Resources. . . . . 




















Finance 
BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
Overcast “Blue Sky’’ Legislation 


Light and Shadow of the very general Movement to pass Laws regarding the Sale of New Securities 








Tue American legislator doesn’t believe 
in doing things by halves. Five or six 
years ago he discovered that there were 
grave faults in the way the railroads were 
being run. Almost immediately we had a 
crop of regulatory laws all over the coua- 
try that nearly put the railways out of 
business. More lately he discovered that 
the get-rich-quick concerns are taking a 
lot of money out of the public by selling it 
worthless stocks and bonds. Without the 
slightest delay State legislatures every- 
where began passing laws making it diffi- 
cult to sell not only worthless securities, 
but any kind of securities at all. It has 
been the old story of going at a thing in a 
hurry and unprepared—and with the same 
old result. 

Remarkable, indeed, has been the spread 
of the “ Blue Sky” legislation idea—they 
call it that because it is designed to pre- 
vent promoters from capitalizing the blue 
sky—since the state of Kansas put the 
first law on its statute books three years 
ago. No less than thirty states, at the 
time this is written, have taken up “ Blue 
Sky ” legislation. Over a hundred bills of 
one sort er another are at present being 
considered by various state legislatures. 
Lawmakers everywhere appear to have 
gone “ Blue Sky ” law mad. 


Welsh-Rarebit Dream Legislation 

Now while it is true that the innocent 
investor must be protected from the pro- 
moter of fraudulent schemes, it is also true 
that credit is about the most delicate 
thing in the world, and that only with full 
appreciation of that fact should its regula- 
tion by law be undertaken. ‘“ Blue Sky” 
laws, in other words, which regulate the 
terms on which the borrower can go to the 
lender, are the most ticklish sort of legis- 
lation and need to be most carefully con- 
sidered. Is that the case with the laws 
rushed before the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the states and now being considered by 
them? ‘Take, for instance, the bill before 
the Illinois legislature which provides 
that a firm selling securities must throw 
open all its books and records to each and 
every investor who purchases securities of 
it. even if these investors be its com- 
petitors. Take the bill in Massachusetts 
which provides that every separate bond 
must be examined and approved by the 
state authorities on each separate sale— 
it would make no difference if the same 
bond were bought and sold a dozen times 
in the course of a month, each separate 
sale would have to be sanctioned by the 
state. And is that the worst? How about 
this one: A bill that provides that no 
investment shall be publicly offered and 
sold unless it be “such an investment as a 
prudent man might make!” Think of 
that enacted as a law. 

No wonder that the bills pending be- 
fore various state legislatures were 
recently characterized by a prominent in- 
vestment. banker as “assorted selections 
from a welsh-rarebit dream.” 

That investment bankers all over the 
country should be opposing the passage of 


half-baked “Blue Sky” legislation is 
natural encugh. But the investment 


banker, after all, is by no means the party 
most seriously affected. The real harm 
comes to borrower and lender—to the 
legitimate corporation which needs money 
and can only get it by the sale of securi- 
ties, and to the investor who is deprived cf 
the opportunity of advantageously em- 
ploying his capital. 


How It Hurts the Borrower 

Take the case of the borrower. In some 
state one of these “Blue Sky” laws is 
passed, putting all kinds of restrictions on 
the sale of new securities and making it 
difficult and expensive for the investment 
banker to do business in that jurisdiction. 
What is the result? Simply that the 
banker having securities to sell will keep 
away from that territory. Very well, it 
is objected, but suppose a number of states 
pass such laws—for the banker, in that 
case simply to “keep away” will be im- 
possible. True, if “ Blue Sky” laws go 
into force over a large section of the 
country, bankers whose business is to 
distribute securities will have to abide 
by their provisions and pay whatever 
additional expense is necessary. But out 
of whom will this additional expense 
come !—certainly the banker, in this case 
the middleman, is not going to stand the 
increased cost of production. No, it will 
be just as it is in every other case when 
the cost of production goes up. The 
added charge will be thrown back on the 
produeer—in this case the seller of the 
securities. To raise capital will simply 
cost so much more. 

Moreover, the trouble and expense of 








handling new security issues being thus 
increased and the territory in which 
they can be marketed at all being thus 
reduced, the business becomes less desir- 
able and less sought after by invest- 
ment bankers. In ,one state there is a 
bill pending by which investment dealers 
may be required to put up as much as 
$100,000 with the Commissioner of Bank- 
ing, as security. Such a law, it is plain, 
would drive many of the smaller firms 
completely out of business. Aside from 
any question of right or wrong, it is easy 
enough to see what a bad thing that, 
especially, from the standpoint of the 
small borrower, would inevitably be. 


From the Lender’s Point or View 

From the investor’s viewpoint, too, a 
large part of the pending “ Blue Sky” 
legislation is highly undesirable. The 
fact that an issue is “approved,” it is 
claimed, will show that it is all right 
and give investors confidence to buy it. 
But will the fact that an issue is ap- 
proved by the state commissioner or by 
any other oilicial prove anything as to its 
intrinsic value? Many a security issue, 
it must be borne in mind, has been re- 
fused by one banking-house, only to be 
taken up by another, and in the end to 
turn out very well. Many an_ issue, 
examined into with the greatest care by 
the most scrupulous bankers, has gone 
wrong. The most thorough examination 
by the most competent parties, in other 
words, not infrequently fails to disclose 
an issue’s true strength or weakness. 
Of what value, then, is the appraisal of 
some state official, not an investment 
expert, and under the necessity of pass- 
ing judgment on dozens if not hundreds 
of propositions every week? 

Besides that, what intelligent investor 
wants some one else to tell him in what 
propositions he may invest and in what 
propositions he may not invest? To have 
a law excluding all palpably fraudulent 
concerns is all very well—every state in 
the Union has its fraud laws, as it is. 
But to have some state official act as a 
censor, with the right to keep you from 
investing your money in any particular 
security he may not happen to fancy 
that is something for which the average 
American investor can hardly be expected 
to stand. When he comes to realize that 
exactly that will be the result of a large 
part of the “ Blue Sky” legislation now 
pending, he will be the first to rise up in 
protest. The weak and credulous have 
ito be protected, of course, but that 
doesn’t mean that he is willing to be 
ciassed in with them and have his think- 
ing done for him. 

Governor Ralston of Indiana expressed 
exactly that idea in his reeent veto of 
an ill-considered piece of “Blue Sky” 





legislation which’ had been pushed 
through both houses and had come to 
him for signature. “In my inaugural 


address,” wrote the Governor, “I recom- 
mended ‘Blue Sky’ legislation, and was 
very desirous that a law should be 
enacted that would protect innocent  in- 
vestors in stocks, bonds, and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness, but I feel that 
the law proposed, as set forth in this 
bill, would prove oppressive to legitimate 
business interests.” The Governor then 
goes on to say that what is needed is a 
commission of publie-spirited men to 
study the subject with deliberation. 


Federal or State Legislation ? 

It is very much of a question, indeed, 
whether this matter of the regulation of 
the sale of securities is a fit subject for 
state legislation at dll. Most states now 
have public-service commissions with 
supervision over the issue of new securi- 
ties. ‘The public-service commission in 
New York, for instance, cannot, of 
course, prevent some Philadelphia or Chi- 
cago firm from selling securities in New 
York state, but then it is very much of 
a question whether New York State can 
legally prevent it, either. Commerce  be- 
tween the several states is not subject to 
the regulation of state commissions, but 
to that of the Federal government—it is 
for that particular purpose that there 
exists the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Why is not the same thing true 
of interstate dealing in securities? Why 
should one state be able to say of some 
particular security to the firm issuing it, 
“Here, your salesmen cannot sell that 
security in this territory,” while another 
state just across the border may welcome 
them with open arms? Surely this would 
seem to be a matter better regulated by 
the Federal government than by the sev- 
eral states, each acting in its own way 
and for its own particular interests. 
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Roslyn Coal 


Tue Roslyn coal field covers a compara- 
tively small area (about seven miles long by 
three wide) in Kititas County, state of 
Washington, just east of the Cascade 
Mountains and near the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway. For many years 
Roslyn coal was mined and sold # the 
railway company. It is still mined by them 
in large quantities, but now only for their 
own use. Before oil was discovered in 
California Roslyn coal was known from 
Puget Sound to San Francisco, and from 
Seattle to Spokane, through Idaho and even 
over into Montana, as the best steam and 
domestic coal on the market. It is still 
very generally used in Washington and 
parts of Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, but 
no longer cuts much of a figure in California 
since the discovery of oil in that state. 

A gradual variation in the quality of the 
Roslyn coal was revealed as it was opened 
up at various points in the field east to west. 
Where it was first opened at Cle Elum, on the 
eastern end of the field, it was almost a 
lignite in quality; but as mine after mine 
was opened up further to the west better 
and better coal was exposed, until at the 
most. westerly extremity of the field was 
found a high-grade bituminous coal of good 
coking quality that yielded more feet of gas 
and more heat units per pound than almost 
any other coal in the state. 

This mine was opened by Walter Oakes in 
1906. He had formerly been the president 
of the Alaska Steamship Company, which 
he had helped to build up from a small be- 
ginning, and it was his untiring energy that 
made the operations of the Roslyn Fuel 
Company (which he formed to handle the 
property) asuccess. The Roslyn Fuel Com- 
pany was an independent concern and took 
over the agencies of the Northwestern Im- 
provement Company (which is the coal- 
operating end of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company) at the time that company re- 
tired from the wholesale and retail coal 
business. These agencies are located at 
Seattle, Spokane, Walla Walla, North 
Yakima, and Ellensburg. 

Beekman Slope, as this mine is called, was 
opened according to the most up-to-date 
standards of mining, under the able direction 
of Charles E. Jones, a mining engineer from 
Pennsylvania. A solid pillar of coal one 
hundred feet wide was left between the 
slope and the main airway, and an eighty- 
foot pillar between the main slope and man- 
way on the other side. Every other pre- 
caution was taken, in opening the mine, to 
insure the safety of the miners. The result 
has been a loss of only one man for every 
three hundred thousand tons of coal mined, 
showing that the mine is about as safe as it 
can be made. A large ventilating-fan of the 
latest design was installed to keep the air 
of the mine fresh and free from noxious 
gases. The outside equipment, tipple, 
hoisting-engines, power plant, etc., are like- 
wise of the highest quality and insure a 
steady output when the coal is most needed. 
The plant is capable of handling twelve 
hundred tons per day, and has actually 
handled for months at a time from nine 
hundred to one thousand tons in a day. 
The coal is screened through shakers to give 
steam, gas, special steam, egg, and lump 
coals. 

In 1911 the No. 2 mine of the Roslyn 
Fuel Company was opened and now adds 
another five hundred tons to the daily 
output of the company, with a possible 
output of seven hundred tons, making the 
possible combined tonnage of both mines 
about seventeen or eighteen hundred tons 
per day. 

Roslyn coal from the mines of the Roslyn 
Fuel Company has been used by all of the 
large railways of Washington with great 
success, and two of them still continue to 
use a large tonnage. It is used by many 
logging roads in the state on account of its 
not throwing sparks, an important factor in 
logging dry forests. As a gas coal it is used 
from Puget Sound to Montana, and the gas 
coke resulting from it is of good quality. 
For steam-shovel work and _ stationary 
boilers no better coal than the Roslyn can be 
obtained in eastern Washington. The 
lump, egg, and furnace coals are used ex- 
tensively for domestic use. 

It is curious how many people will insist 
on using lump coal where a finer coal would 
answer the purpose better and cost less. 
This is particularly true of people buying 
coal for their furnaces. They could use a 
furnace or steam coal with a coking tend- 
ency at a far lower price, the coal would last 
longer and give more heat. There are ex- 
‘ceptions, however. In many mines in the 
East the coal that mines lumpy is the best 
part of the seam, but in the Northwest the 
best coal is usually the part that crumbles 
up. The lumps are held together by im- 
purities that go to form ash. Lumps in a 
furnace burn freely in much the same man- 
ner that a chunk of wood will burn. The 
finer coal, if it has a tendency to coke, 
crusts over on the top after the fire gets go- 
ing, and you can then break it up into 
lumps if a very hot fire is needed, or, if it is 
desirable to keep the fire all night, you can 
bank it with more fine coal. 

The main office of the Roslyn Fuel Com- 
.pany is in Seattle, Washington, 609 Low- 
man Building. ,*, 
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Homes for Insectivorous Birds 
By John T. Timmons 


Few persons actually realize the great 
good accomplished by many of the more 
common varieties of insect-destroying 
birds. Every bird that lives on insect 
life is worth its weight in gold to man- 
kind. In most localities these useful 
birds have been so destroyed as to be al- 
most exterminated, and the increase of 
destructive insects that frequent tne field, 
orchard, and garden is appalling. Some- 
thing will have to be done soon or man- 
kind will be confronted with a very dif- 
ficult problem. 

The natural means of exterminating 
these pests are by far the best. 

The birds are the natural enemies of 
the life that destroys and injures the 
various crops. Why not assist the will- 
ing birds in this work? We can easily 
do so if we but stop and cdnsider for a 
moment. 

Instead of depleting the flecks of blue- 
birds, wrens, and purple martins, en- 
courage them to inhabit your lawns, gar- 
dens, and orchards. 

Erect homes for the birds. The little 
common house wren that is always busy 
either in winter or summer in catching 
thousands of insects, or feeding on their 
larve, will greatly appreciate a little ef- 
fort on our part to provide them shelter. 
Tin cans, old coffee-pots, or small wooden 
boxes fastened on fences, outbuildings, 
arbors, or trees, and provided with en- 
trances about the size of a_half-dollar, 
will make cozy homes for the wren, and 
the number of young hatched and fed 
from the pests in the garden will insure 
a greater quantity and better quality of 
fruits and vegetables. 

The bluebird is another enemy of the 
hundreds of insects that get in their 
wicked work in the early spring and sum- 
mer, when bloom and tender fruits are 
exposed to their ravages. They can be 
induced to remain about our homes if 
provided with suitable roosting and nest- 
ing boxes. The type of home may vary, 
but it should not be too large, and more 
than one should be erected about the 
home, especially in the orchard. A box 
not more than twelve by eighteen inches, 
divided into four rooms, with an opening 
into each room and a narrow ledge or 
alighting-board, is the most easily pro- 
vided. It should be placed on a_ pole 
about twelve or fifteen feet high. It 
might be well to have the pole attached 
to a fence-post or some other handy place 
by a hinge, so the box can be lowered 
when it is necessary to clean it out or 
remove the English sparrows. 

The purple martin is one of our great- 
est insectivorous birds. It is an annual 
visitor, arriving about the Ist of April. 
It never nests in trees. It prefers some 
well-sheltered home and one that is out 
of reach of the cats. Many years ago 
martin boxes were quite common and 
great colonies were seen each year, but 
during the past quarter of a century the 
martin has been neglected and one can 
travel for miles without seeing a_ bird- 
house. Every farmer and, in fact, every 
owner of a home should assist in reclaim- 
ing these birds. Erect homes for them. 
A great variety of houses can be built. 
Any one can secure a box from the 
grocer, cut a couple of small holes in it, 
and place it on a pole not far from the 
house. Many of pretty designs can be 
built that will not only serve a good 
purpose, but make the home more at- 
tractive. The martin loves to be noticed 
and talked to and it will repay one for 
his trouble in its cheery warble, and in 
time its presence will be shown in the 
quantity and quality of the products in- 
jured by the insect pests. 





A — of Gold 


AccorpIne to a law promulgated in 
Germany in 1871, the $30,000,000 which 
France paid in indemnity to the Prus- 
sians the previous year was guarded in 
the “Tower of July” at Spandau, the 
famous fortress situated eight miles from 
Berlin.. Besides this amount of money, 
definitely set aside, is a quantity of gold 
in reserve for commercial panics. 

In order to safeguard such a massive 
store great precautions have been taken 
for the past forty-two years. The money 
is kept on two floors of the fortress and 
is packed in 1,200 oaken chests. Each 
chest contains $25,000 in gold. The in- 
violabilitv of these chambers is secured 
in the following manner: they have triple 
doors with various locks whose keys are 
held by certain officials of the Ministry 
of War; and these keys each open only 
one door, so that no one official is ever 
able to enter alone. 

The clamps of the chests are sealed and 
stamped in such a way that it is not pos- 
sible for them to be tampered with with- 
out danger of almost instant discovery. 
Moreover, the weight of each sack and 
chest is registered. 










Responsible 
Banking 


Whatever else a bank may stand for, 
it must stand for responsibility in every 
phase of bank service. Responsibility is 
the word and the law and the fact in The 
Scandinavian American Bank. 

Adequate capital and surplus for the 
volume of our business; rigid conservatism 
in every branch of banking; facilities that 
insure accuracy combined with prompt- 
ness; every convenience and courtesy 
that a strong, completely equipped bank 
may extend. 

The bank’s first purpose is, and must 
always be, Security. The next is Service. 
Whether you live in the North or in the 

South, in the East or in ‘the West—wher- 
“— ever Uncle Sam’s mail goes—there the 
service of The Scandinavian American 
Bank will easily reach you. 

Banks having collections on points in the 
Northwest and Alaska are invited to write to us. 

Our little booklet, “Banking by Mail,” sent 
to any address upon request. 


Scandinavian American Bank 
SEATTLE 


Resources over $11,000,000 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


Established 1882 
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Customers of this Bank are offered every facility consistent 
with prudent banking, and our connections for handling your 
business in Northwestern part of United States and British 
@ MAKE USE OF US. 


Columbia are unsurpassed. 
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THE 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of Seattle, Washington 


LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS AND BANKING DISTRICT 


Capita! and Surplus . . . » $600,000.00 


DEPOSITORY for United COMMERCIAL SAVINGS AND 
eae ak Stee EXCHANGE DEPARTMENTS 


State of Washington 
The City of Seattle 4 ‘ 

and King County Tuis Bank is designed to meet the re- 

quirements of Firms, Corporations, Business and pro- 

fessional men, and individuals, on the most attractive 

and business-like terms, consistent with sound and con- 
servative banking methods. 


Prompt attention is given inquiries 

relative to Banking, Commercial 

or Industrial Enterprises in the 

Northwest. 

Many of our Stockholders and Directors have been identified with the growth and development of 
Seattle and the Pacific Northwest for more than a quarter century. 


ACTIVE OFFICERS: 


J. W. MAXWELL, President. J. L. McLEAN, Cashier. Cc. Bb. WEST, Asst. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS: ae vo 
KF. W. BAKER F. Hf, JACKSON W. C. PRATER 
Vice-President Vice-Pres. Clear Lake Lumber Co. Secy.and Treas.Carstens Packing Co, 
Cc. A. BLACK * B. LAMONT A. J. RHODES 
President Seattle Hardware Co. p Rg Ro President The Rhodes Co. 


Asst. to Pres. Seattle Construction & 
Dry Dock Co. 
J. W. MAXWELL 


D. E. SKINNER 
President Port Blakely Milt Co. 


J. Hi. BLOEDEL 


President Larson Lumber Co, 


ALBERT DAUB President (Former Vice-Pres. Seattle DAVID WHITCOMB 
Alaska Merchant National Bank) Vice-President Arcade Building Co. 
KF. bP. FISCHER Cc. L. MORRIS CLIFFORD WILEY 
her B Wholesale Groceries President Morris Construction Co. Secretary Lewis & Wiley, Inc. 


WORRALL WILSON 
of Herr, Bailey & Wilson, Attorneys 


OLOF OLSON 
Railroad Contractor 


“ROBERT R. FOX 


Mgr. Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
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S. A. PERKINS, 
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Misprinted Bank-notes 


MISPRINTS and oddities. sometimes, but 
seldom, get by the experts in the United 
States Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing. Perhaps the most remarkable mis- 
print that ever found its way out of that 
establishment was a fifty-dollar national- 
bank note printed for a national bank in 
Kansas City, Missouri. The misprint 
was discovered by a Chicago hotel clerk, 
who, in making up his accounts one day, 
found a discrepancy he could not explain. 
In his efforts to discover the discrepancy 
he placed the pile of bills on his left- 
hand side and, as he counted each one, 
turned the note over and deposited it 
on a pile at his right. He found that 
when he counted from left to right his 
cash exactly balanced, but when he 
counted it back again a shortage of fifty 
dollars stared him in the face. As a 
last resort each bill was examined sepa- 
rately, both obverse and reverse. One 
of the bills had the design of fifty dol- 
jars on the obverse and that of one hun- 
dred dollars on the reverse. ‘The clerk 
had taken the bill as one hundred dol- 
lars. Upon being communicated with the 
Treasury Department admitted that such 
a bill was extant. One sheet of bank- 
notes of the denomination of fifty dollars 
and one hundred dollars had been re- 
versed in the press. One plate bore the 
obverse of a fifty-dollar bill at the top 
and the obverse of a hundred-dollar bill 
at the bottom. The other plate bore the 
reverse of the two notes. After each 
sheet was printed it was laid aside to 
dry before being run through the press 
for the obverse printing. In some way 
one sheet was turned upside down, with 
the result that two misprinted bills came 
forth—one with a  fifty-dollar obverse 
and hundred-dollar reverse, the other 
with a hundred-dollar obverse and a 
lifty-dollar reverse. The companion note 
was discovered by the cashier of the 
bank after-he had paid out the bill with 
the fifty-dollar face and hundred-dollar 
back. 

This occurred in 1890. In the sixties 
an error of similar nature occurred, a 
bank-note being printed with the ten- 
dollar obverse and twenty-dollar reverse. 
It is reasonably certain that at least four 
of these misprints went into circulation. 

Errors in design and oddities indica- 
ting premeditation on the part of the 
engraver sometimes run the gauntlet suc- 
cessfully. On the 1880 silver certificates 
there is found a Treasury seal entirely 
different from any other ever used by the 
government. The key, which is one of 
the most important symbols of the seal, 
shows a handle at the left-hand side in- 
stead of to the right, as on all others. 
The shield is of different shape, while 
the stars are larger. The two ends of 
the band surrounding the symbols are 
fastened with a buckle, and that in no 
other instance is found in the design of a 
Treasury seal. There are one-, two-, and 
iive-dollar certificates, and a_ ten-dollar 


legal-tender note, in circulation, with 
what is known as inverted backs. But 


that is a wrong description. They are 
really inverted fronts, for the backs of 
al! bills are printed first. 

An oddity is shown on a legal-tender 
note of 1869. On the face of the note is 
a portrait of Webster, while to the right 
is a representation of Rolfe presenting 
Pecahontas to Queen Elizabeth. At the 
bottom of the center is a small eagle. 
Upon inverting the bill the eagle pre- 
sents a very faithful resemblance to the 
head of a donkey. A number of national 
bank-notes, issued by different banks, 
have been put in circulation and accepted 
as real money unchallenged which were 
minus the signature of the president or 
of the cashier, or of both officers of the 
banks. 





Perforated Coins 


PERFORATED coins were never in favor 
in the United States, though various ef- 
forts were made to popularize them. The 
first United States coin with a perforated 
center was a gold dollar issued in 1849, 
which had a square hole in the middle of 
the planchet. It was the forerunner of 
the gold dollar issued by the United 
States Mint in 1849. The coin was en- 
graved, not struck from dies. The next 
United States coin with a perforated 
center was issued from the Philadelphia 
Mint in 1850. and was of the denomina- 
tion of one cent. It was about the size 
of the bronze cent now in use. At that 
time the large, old-fashioned copper cent 
was in general circulation and the per- 
forated coin received the name of “ ring 
cent.” The designer reasoned that by 
means of the perforation the cent could 
be distinguished by touch from the dime. 
Another perforated cent issued the same 
year showed two rings in the field, with 
the words, “ Cent, One-tenth Silver.” The 
reverse showed an olive wreath around 
the perforation, and the words, “ United 
States of America.” The Mint authori- 
ties undertook to design a coin that 
would answer all requirements, and the 





pieces were struck with both pierced and 
perfect centers in silver, copper, nickel, 
and composition metal, six varieties in 
all, without counting the various metals, 
but none of the designs was favored by 
the government authorities, and conse- 
quently they were never put in general 
circulation. 

The only gold half-dollar ever produced 
at the United States Mint was sfruck in 
1852. It had a perforation in the center, 
and the obverse showed .a wavy circle 
around the perforation, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ United States of America,” around 
the border. The reverse was blank. ‘lhe 
coin was exactly half the weight of the 


dollar. Regardless of the generally ac- 
cepted idea, the gold fifty-cent pieces 


with which the public is familiar were 
not an issue of the United States, but 
were manufactured by California jewel- 
ers. ‘There has not been any attempt 
to introduce the perforated coin in the 
United States since 1884. In that year 
two pieces of the denominations of one 
and five cents werg issued at the Phila- 
delphia Mint. 
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A Photograph Gallery in a 
Cemetery 


MANy means have been used for mark- 
ing the resting-place of the dead, or in 
ornamentation of their graves, from the 
ornate tombs of marble and granite to 
the grotesque totem poles of the Ameri- 
can Indians. The French, who are noted 
for their fine taste in decoration and 
their discrimination in art matters, dis- 
figure their marble tombs with hideous 
wreaths made of jet or purple glass beads. 
But it has remained for a little cemetery 
in New England to set a new fashion in 
a means of commemorating the dead. 

A hole is chiseled info the slab or 
monument and into this is fitted a pic- 
ture of the one whose grave is beneath. 
The portrait is generally a photograph or 
tintype. A cover which*can easily be 
lifted up is then placed over the opening. 
Any one passing through the cemetery 
and wishing to know how the person be- 
fore whose tombstone he has halted ap- 
peared in life has only to raise the little 
cover over the picture to satisfy his 
curiosity. 

This is by no means a. new custom in 
this town. It began many years ago. 
On one of the monuments is a_photo- 
graph placed there in 1865, which is as 
clean as though it had been put there a 
year ago. 

Though this custom of having tomb- 
stones made to hold portraits originated 
in this particular place, it is now being 
adopted in neighboring towns. 





Deer as a Source of Meat- 
Supply 


THERE has been advocated the scheme 
of raising deer as a source of meat supply 
in this country. It is believed by many 
experts that deer-farming could be made 
as profitable as any other live-stock in- 
dustry. It has been pointed out that the 
Virginia deer and the Rocky Mountain 
elk are best suited to this purpose. Elk 
have been acclimatized in many parts of 
the world and everywhere they show the 
same vigor and hardiness. They adapt 
themselves to almost any environment, 
and their increase under domestication is 
equal to that of ordinary cattle. 

It is contended that there are large 
areas of rough land in the United States, 
like the Ozark and Allegheny regions, 
where elk could be profitably raised. The 
Virginia deer is adaptable to almost all 
parts of this country and thrives on land 
unsuited to horses, 





The Ear of the Owl 


Ir is held by naturalists that, in order 
to capture its prey the owl must de- 
pend even more upon its sense of hear- 
ing than upon that of sight. The tufts 
of feathers that distinguish the short- 
eared and the long-eared owls are, of 
course, no more ears than they are horns. 
The true ear of the owl is a most remark- 
able organ. 

The facial disk of feathers that gives 
the owl its characteristic appearance 
serves as a kind of sounding-board or ear- 
trumpet to concentrate the slightest 
sounds and to transmit them to the ori- 
fice of the true ear, concealed in the small 
feathers behind the eye. Even in the 
barn owl, which possesses the least com- 
plicated arrangement of this kind, the 
orifice of the ear is covered by a remark- 
able flap of the skin, while in the other 
species there are striking differences in 
the size and shape of this orifice and its 
covering flap on the two sides of the 
head. 

The exact way in which owls utilize 
this elaborately specialized apparatus has 
still to be discovered. 




















The Pacific National Bank 
of Tacoma 


It is no small thing to be the greatest 
as well as the oldest bank in the City of 
Tacoma, and the officers of the Pacific 
National Bank, of Tacoma, feel a sense of 
deep responsibility as well as pride in the 
eminent position their house occupies. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them,’ is 
® maxim universally accepted, and the 
fruits of a wise, capable, reliable bank ad- 
ministration are the deposits in that bank. 
Although there are eight excellent banks 
in Tacoma, the Pacific National leads them 
all in the vital element of deposits, having 
over a million dollars more than its nearest 
competitor. This substantial expression of 
public confidence is the result of a conserva- 
tive banking policy, splendid facilities and 
unexcelled service. In the period between 
April 18, 1912, and April 4, 1913, the Pacific 
National Bank showed an increase in de- 
posits of over a million dollars. 

The Pacific National Bank was organized 
in the fall of 1885, but was not opened for 
business until January 2, 1886, when it went 
into the building just completed for it, at 
Pacific and Twelfth Streets. It began with 
a paid-up capital of $50,000, and at the end 
of the first year the deposits were $102,000. 
At the close of business on November 26, 
1912, the deposits were $4,557,331.61, and 
the capital $300,000. 

The directors of the bank comprise some 
of the most representative business men in 
the Northwest. The two heaviest stock- 
holding interests are the Ladds, of Portland, 
and connections of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company. The officers of the Pacific 
National Bank are: Charles H. Hyde, 
Chairman Board of Directors; Ralph S. 
Stacy, President; W. M. Ladd, Vice- 
President; Geo. 8. Long, Vice-President; 
Stephen Appleby, Cashier; A. A. Miller, 
Assistant Cashier; R. R. Mattison, Assist- 
ant. Cashier. 

The bank has purchased within the last 
four months a half interest in a corporation 
that owns the southwest corner of Pacific 
Avenue and Eleventh Street, considered to 
be, without doubt, the best business corner 
in the city of Tacoma, and will, as soon as 
it gets possession from the present tenants, 
which will be April 1, 1914, immediately 
proceed to install one of the finest banking 
rooms in the Northwest. ,*, 








A Mail Transfer Apparatus 


WHEN the train halts at a small sta- 
tion, and the man with the mail-bag 
throws a heavy sack of United States 
postal matter through an opening into 
the baggage-car, receiving another in re- 
turn, the quickness and dexterity with 
which the transfer is made is generally 
watched by admiring bystanders. But 
human muscles and joints cannot always 
be depended upon to be so invariably 
sure and accurate as machinery. Acci- 
dents have happened and throwing the 
bags is now considered dangerous, es- 
pecially in the case of fast mail-trains. 

A Western postmaster has invented an 
apparatus for mechanically making the 
transfer, which has been so successfully 
tested that it is expected it will soon come 
into general use for fast mail-trains. 
Rising out of a base of cement is a 
tower about fifteen feet high from the 
ground surrounded by a small platform. 
At the extreme top are two horns. These 
are set to describe a circle on the side 
nearest the track. The tips of the horns 
overlap about four feet, one tip pointing 
up and the other down the track. Each 
horn has a break or joint in it which en- 
ables it to be raised or lowered about four 
feet from the tip. Below the horns, at- 
tached to a standard which points toward 
the track, is the delivery arm. 

Inside the car is an apparatus which 
works in unison with the outer one. A 
track is run along the roof from one 
side of the car to the other over the center 
of the door. Running on this track is a 
steel carriage on wheels with a delivery 
arm at each end. This arm is attached to 
a hook fastened to the forward side of 
the door of the car. When the delivery 
arm is pushed out, it sets the hook in 
position for the exchange of mail. 

The man at the station fastens his 
mail-bag to a ring made especially for 
the purpose, which he fits into a slot at 
the end of the delivery arm on the stand- 
ard, the horns and arm being brought 
into a horizontal position. He folds in 
one of the fingers of the horn, leaving the 
other pointed out in the direction of the 
approaching train. In the car the mail- 
man puts the bag to be delivered on a 
corresponding ring, which he fastens on 
the delivery arm in the car. 

As the train nears the station he pushes 
the sack along the track over the door, 
then out of the doorway, where it latches 
with the bag suspended outside in a posi- 
tion to be caught by the hook of the 
receiving arm at the station. As the 
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hook catehes the bag from the outside is 
wheeled into the car, the exchange be- 
ing accomplished almost instantaneously. 
The weight of the bag going around the 
horn causes the horns to bend back so 
that the contrivance is absolutely safe. 





The Largest Stone Ever 
Quarried 


THe largest stone ever quarried has 
been found in Baalbee in Syria. It has 
been one of the mysteries of the ages how 
it was that the great blocks of granite 
used in building the Pyramids were ever 
raised to the heights and swung into the 
positions they now occupy. Quite as 
much of a marvel to the modern thinker 
is the problem involved in quarrying so 
enormous a block of stone as the one 
discovered in Baalbee. This monolith is 
sixty-nine feet long, fourteen feet broad, 
and seventeen feet in depth. Its weight 
is estimated at fifteen hundred tons. 
Near by stand the ruins of the ancient 
Temple of the Sun. It is believed by 
archeologists that this huge stone was 
intended to form part of the building. 
This supposition is based on the fact that 
in one of the walls still standing are to 
be seen great slabs of stone which by actu- 
al measurement disclose a length of sixty- 
three feet and a height of thirteen feet. 

More wonderful still is the engineer- 
ing feat which placed them in the posi- 
tion where they are to-day, nineteen feet 
above the level of the ground. No sign 
of any cementing mixture is to be found 
anywhere to bind together the stones of 
this ancient structure. The slabs have 
been squared so precisely and _ polished 
so evenly that it is with difficulty and 
only after the most careful search that 
the joining can be found. So perfectly 
do they fit together that it is impossible 
to thrust between them even the small 
blade of a pocket-knife. The beautiful 
perfection in all the processes involved 
in the quarrying, preparing of the stone. 
and the building of these ancient temples 
leads the scientists still further into 
wonderment at the quality of the mental 
and moral equipment of these ancient 
workmen. No laborer who stopped with 
his hammer in the air at the stroke of 
the clock ever hewed these stones. Such 
conscientious work was only done with 
love or under the urge of a great religious 
feeling. So it is that the archeologists 
are pondering over another problem—the 
quality of mind and brain in the man of 
antiquity. 





Gold Leaf 


Tue gold reaches the “beaters” first 
in wide bars or nuggets. It must be 
weighed, melted, and made into inch-wide 
ribbons before the “ beating ” begins. The 
ribbon is then cut into inch squares and 
beaten with a hammer wielded by a stal- 
wart workman. When each leaf has been 
beaten thin it is transferred to a mold, 
where it is beaten again for a period of 
four hours. The beating is accomplished 
by means of a wooden hammer weighing 
from seven to eighteen pounds on a sheep- 
skin cushion resting on a granite block. 
The gold beaten is usually twenty-two or 
twenty-three karats fine. A little alloy 
of copper or silver is added to make it 
spread. It would be impossible for the 
beaters to handle perfectly pure gold. 

Gold leaf is packed more by the aid of 
the breath than that of the hands. The 
operation of transferring a sheet of almost 
transparent gold leaf from one place to 
another is of such delicacy that it is pos- 
sible to accomplish it only by a slight 
puff of the breath. The packers are, for 
the most part, girls to whom, after beat- 
ing, the gold leaf is handed. 

The girls lift the unshaped leaf from 
the moid with a pair of wooden pincers, 
flatten it out on a sheepskin cushion by 
gently blowing on it, cut it into a per- 
fect square, replace it between the leaves 
of the book, and flatten it out with the 
breath. A “book” consists of twenty-five 
leaves, and a skilled girl operator can 
pack seventy books in a day. 





Siberian Bees and Bee Masters 


One would never think of Siberia as a 
suitable home for bees or the practice of 
apiculture. Yet bees are maintained by 
the peasants of that region, and swarms 
of wild bees are to be found in the birch 
forests. 

Those who keep bees in Siberia bear the 
title of bee-masters. Some of these have 
no more than four swarms; but many 
have fifty or a hundred, and certain “ bee- 
lords” own five or six hundred. The 
average annual income, in Siberia, from 
a swarm of bees is about a_ ruble 
and a half. In certain localities buck- 
wheat is sown to serve as a “ pasture,” 
and occasionally the bees are fed with 
sugar syrup, or treacle; but for the most 
part the swarms feed on wild flowers along 
the borders of the great forests. 





GOOD ROADS DOUGLAS FIR PAVING BLOCKS 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir 
Spruce, Cedar and Western Hemlock, 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles 


Douglas Fir Paving Blocks, Nothing Better 


We Creosote Paving Blocks, 
Piles and Structural Material 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

















The Wheeler, Ghaped Company 


of Tacoma, Washington 


developed into an institution of national importance in the 
Door-making Industry. 

First—By selecting a spot where the largest supply of the most beautiful 

door lumber in the world is tributary to this plant. 

Second—By looking well to their sowing, knowing that each door ordered 
from their factory was a seed which would beget its kind. 

Third—By believing implicitly in the superiority of the fir door. 

Fourth—By knowing that each step in the march of improvement but opens 
still new avenues of improvement in manufacture, ultimate perfection 
being the final goal. 

Fifth—By installing new machinery for the production of those ply laminated 
fir panels which cannot check, swell or warp. 

Sixth—By recognizing that the other party to a bargain has well vested rights 
which must be respected. 

Seventh—By reason of a number of other causes, all relating, however, to 
perfect material, better and better manufacture and scrupulous atten- 
tion to the needs and desires of its customers. 


Thus it will be seen why The Wheeler, Osgood Company has builded 
well. It followed the chart outlined above. It couldn’t help itself. 
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Northwest Trust 
and Safe Deposit Co. 


Colman Building, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Capital Stock . . . . $100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 22,338.31 


Depository for the City of Seattle and County of King. 
U. S. Depository for Postal Savings Funds. 


Our Presidents And How We Make Them 


By Col. A. K. McCLURE 


With preface by former Postmaster-General Charles Emory 
Smith, and portraits of the Presidents. Crown 8v0, $2.00 
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A voyage on a sun-kissed sea 
And just what you would have it be? 


$395.00-SOUTH SEA ISLES-$325.00 


Tour of the South Pacific 
HAWAII, SAMOA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
RARATONGA and TAHITI. 

A delightful tour of two months—22 daysat ports. Splendid steamers 
of Sydney Short Line, sailing from San Francisco every two weeks. 
8110. HONOLULU and Back, Ist class, 
ROUND THE WORLD TOUT K, 8600 ist class ; 8880 2nd. 
Visiting five continents and world’s great cities. Send for folder. 
OCEANIC 8. 8. CO., 673 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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PILING 
LUMBER 
RAILROAD TIES 


EQUIPPED FOR RAIL 
OR CARGO SHIPMENT 


IMPORTED IN 


White Building, 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING 
COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 
Plant at Eagle Harbor, Wash. 


Largest and Most Complete Timber 
Treating Plant in the United States 


EXPORT BUSINESS 
A SPECIALTY 


USE BEST GRADE OF EUROPEAN CREOSOTE 
TANK STEAMER, OWNED 
AND OPERATED BY THE COMPANY 


Write for full description of process and quotations on 


CREOSOTED DOUGLAS FIR 


MINE TIMBERS 
BRIDGE TIMBER 
CONDUIT 


CROSS-ARMS 
PAVING BLOCKS 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING COMPANY 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “ROOD” 


WOOD STAVE-PIPE 











Colman Creosoting Works 











CREOSOTED 
PILES 





Seattle, Washington 





THE J.M. COLMAN COMPANY 











CREOSOTED TIMBER 
AND TIES 


The Best Equipped Plant 
on the Pacific Coast 


Located Railroad Ave. & 27th Ave. S.W., Seattle, Wash. 
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Blowing Down Buildings 
Ir is now fifty years sin e Chomet 

demonstrated that a long-sustained and 
very high musical note could, under cer- 
tain circumstances, kill a dog. Recently 
experiments along the same line have been 
recorded in a scientific periodical of Paris 
with reference to the extermination of 
mosquitoes. The violin and the flute 
were brought into requisition witli al- 
most equal results. The mosquitoes were 
in the vicinity of a swamp district in 
southern France; and were found first to 
be attracted as the moth to the flame and 
then to die in numbers. 

One musician goes so far as to say that 
buildings may be made to tremble at the 
sound of certain notes and that each one 
of these has its corresponding “ shock ” 
or “jar.” He has devoted many years 
to the study of vibrations produced by 
musie and very strange facts have come 
to light as the result of his investigations. 

“One evening,” he says, “I was play- 
ing the violin with a friend when all of 
a sudden we heard a note sounding longer 
than its normal ‘life. We looked at 
each other in consternation, for the ob- 
jects about us in the room were vibrat- 
ing. So upset were we that we stopped 
playing. Since then my friend has often 
had similar experiences. It was this that 
induced me to study the subject.” 

His investigation was most detailed, 
and extended over many months: Before 
applying his theories he would first study 
the idiosyncrasies of a given structure. 
His most convincing experiment was tried 
on a tower of considerable height in the 
French chateau district. On each of the 
first four stories he stationed men at 
equidistant points, with instructions to 
sound a dominant note on the violin at 
a given signal. He left the fifth story 
vacant and provided for the sixth in the 
same manner, following this method to 
the top of the tower. At the signal 
agreed upon the men on the various floors 
sounded and prolonged the note. It was 
found that the sound ascended in a circle 
and that there was a horizontal swaying 
of the tower. 

The music of the organ, and more par- 
ticularly the trumpet, has more striking 
effects than that of the violin, at least 
so far as the crumbling of edifices and 
engineering works is considered. This is 
one of the reasons why troops are for- 
bidden to eross bridges and viaducts 
playing musie and marching in step. 





Fishin’ 
Don’t ye talk to me of work! 
T’m just goin’ fishin’ 

Where the speckled beauties lurk, 
Round the pools a-swisltin’. 
Ne’er a thought have I of care, 
Sittin’? on a green bank there, 
Drinkin’ in the soft June air, 

Void of all ambition! 


I don’t care much what I ketch, 
Long as I am anglin’. 

What I carry, what I fetch, 
On my string a-danglin’, 

Makes no difference to me— 

Some or none, whiche’er it be— 

While I’m off there wholly free 
From all scenes of wranglin’. 


Fishin’ ain't jest ketchin’ fish 
In a pond or river— 

Though a fresh trout on a dish 
Makes ye sort o’ shiver— 

Fishin’s settin’ on some spot 

Where it’s neither cold no hot, 

Without thinkin’ on your lot— 
Fortune, love, or liver. 


Fishin’s gettin’ far away 
From all noise and flurry: 
Gettin’ off where you can play 
Nothin’s in a hurry; 
There to sorter loaf, and set, 
Blind to all the things that fret: 
And forgettin’ all regret, 
Quarrels, cares, and worry. 


Yessir—I'll give up ambition, 
And for fame and fortune wishin’, 
Any day to go a-fishin’! 

JOHN KenprRICK BANGS. 





A Bridge Across the Pacific 


THE distribution of plants and animals 
reveals strange secrets of the past history 
of the world. The fact that there were 
elk, red deer, and wolves in Ireland 
shows that Treland, like England, was 
once joined to the continent of Europe. 
There are moles in England, but none in 
Ireland. This shows that Ireland was 
separated by sea from England before 
the moles arrived. In the same way the 
absence of native land mammals from 
Bermuda proves that this island has’ al- 
ways been surrounded by wide spaces of 
ocean. The Belgian botanist, Hans Hal- 
lier, has been searching into the past 
secrets of the Pacific Ocean and its isl- 
ands by examining the strange and often 
quite peculiar plants, such as the ger- 
anium trees of Hawaii, which are found 
in them. He has been led to form some- 








what startling conclusions. He _ believes 
that the great Malay islands, together 
with Australia and large numbers of 
Polynesian islands scattered over thou- 
sands of miles of the Pacifie Ocean, once 
formed part of a great peninsula stretch- 
ing southeastward from China, most of 
which subsequently sank either wholly 
or in part, leaving the highlands which 
became ‘Tasmania, New Zealand, New 
Caledonia, the Louisiades at the south- 
east corner of New ‘Guinea, New Guinea 
itself, the Moluccas, Celebes, the Philip- 
pines, and Formosa above the ocean, to 
serve as centers of plant distribution be- 
tween China and Polynesia, this crooked 
string of great islands being separated 
by deep ocean from eastern Australia. 

In still earlier times, according to Hal- 
lier, the ancient peninsula above described 
had been connected by land with the 
American continent, thus forming a veri- 
table bridge across the Pacific Ocean. 
The northern boundary of this bridge was 
formed by a line drawn from southern 
Japan through the Hawaiian Islands to 
Lower California, while its southern 
boundary passed from Tasmania toward 
New Zealand by way of the Auckland 
and Campbell Islands, and then further 
eastward through Tahiti and the Society 
Islands; then approaching the American 
coast through Easter Islands, Sala y 
Gomez and Juan Fernandez, supposed 
to be the island of Robinson Crusoe, 
and finally reaching the American con- 
tinent at a point now in the south of 
Chile. 

With our present knowledge of the 
antiquity of man, which must be meas- 
ured in hundreds of thousands or even 
in millions of years, we need hardly be 
surprised to learn that Hallier believes 
that ancestors of still existing Polynesian 
and perhaps also Soutli-American races 
not only saw this huge bridge across the 
Pacific Ocean, but even passed over it. 
He lays stress on certain South-American 
carvings, supposed by Wiener to repre- 
sent IHlamas, but which Hallier says are 
kangaroos. He also quotes linguistie 
evidence and points to the community of 
type between ancient Egyptian, American, 
and south Asiatic art, and expresses the 
belief that Egyptian and American cul- 
ture traveled from a south Asiatie source 
by two routes: one to Africa and the 
other by way of the Malay archipelago 
and Polynesia to America. 





The Clocks We Wear 


Tue three marks on the back of a glove 
and the clocks on a_ stocking are due 
practically to the same circumstance. 
The glove marks correspond to tlfe four- 
chette pieces between the fingers, and in 
other days these pieces were continued 
along the back of the hand, braid being 
used to conceal the seams. 

A somewhat similar origin is assigned 
to the ornamental clock on the stocking. 
In the days when stockings were made of 
cloth the seams occurred where the clocks 
do now, the ornamentation then being 
used to conceal the seams. 

The useless little bow in the leather 
band lining a man’s hat is a survival of 
the time when a hat was made by taking 
a piece of leather, boring two holes 
through it, and drawing it up with a piece 
of string. 





The Flying Frog of Java 


THE Javanese frog is a creature meas- 
uring between fifteen and _ twenty-five 
inches. The skin of its back is pale blue 
and by night looks dark green or olive 
brown. The frog remains motionless 
during the day, with eyes sheltered from 
the light and with belly up, clinging to 
its support by adhesive cushions and by 
its belly, which is provided with a sticky 
covering, and it is hardly distinguishable 
from the objects that surround it. At 
nightfall it begins its hunt for the mam- 
moth crickets on which it feeds, making 
leaps covering seven feet of ground. Dur- 
ing the leap the play of lungs filled with 
air swells its body. To descend from a 
height it spreads wide its claws and, 
dropping, rests upon its feet. 





The Genesis of Men of Straw 


Mr. ENGELBACH, an English author, in 
a new volume on humors of the law, 
relates the following queer bit of history: 

“Some years ago men used to walk 
about openly in Westminster Hall with 
a piece of straw in their boot. By this 
sign attorneys knew that such persons 
were in want of employment as false wit- 
ness, and would give any evidence re- 
quired for money. For instance, if an 
advocate wanted an obliging witness he 
would go to one of these men and show 
him a fee, which, if not sufficient, the 
witness would not take any notice of. The 
fee was then increased until its weight 
recalled the power of memory to a suf- 
ficient extent. By this they derived their 
name, ‘ Men of Straw.’ ” 
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Echoes 


MR. MORGAN 


GrorGe Harvey rendered a real service to the 
country when he revealed the patriotic sentiments of 
the late J. P. Morgan. It is good to know that 
great wealth does not always crush out patriotism 
and that in time of need men like Morgan are re ady 
to place their all at the service of their country. 

When Mr. Morgan’s will was published and his 
steadfast belief in the Christian religion was revealed 
the world thought better of him. Now that Coionel 
Harvey has revealed his devotion —_ country and 
his detestation of sycophants, the world will hold him 
in even higher esteem. 

That Mr. Morgan believed in the Christian religion, 
loved his country, and hated sycophants cught not to 
surprise us, but, somehow, it does. During his life- 
time we have been accustomed to think of him only 
as a remorseless money-maker, as a man who had 
sacrificed every noble aspiration, every generous 
impulse to his desire for wealth and power. He was 
held up to scorn as a type of the arrogant and selfish 
rich, in whom, so far as the public knew him, there 
was none of those amiable virtues and weaknesses 
which mark the common man. 

We would not appraise the methods by which Mr. 
Morgan accumulated his fortune, but we do not 
hesitate to say that if the world had known him 
during his lifetime as it knows him to-day he would 
have been a more popular and, possibly, a happier 
man. 

‘Judge not, that ye be not judged”’ is one of. the 
Master’s injunctions that is very generally disre- 
garded in these days.—Fort Worth Record. 


George Harvey, editor of Harprer’s WEEKLY, 
Friday told a gathering of bankers in New York 
of the strong feeling of patriotism which animated 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, and revealed an unsuspected side 
of the nature of that gentleman. Mr. Morgan, said 
Colonel Harvey, was innately distrustful of the 
Democratic party. He did not believe it capable 
of governing wisely or safely; he did not subscribe 
to its fundamental tenets nor did he have confidence 
in its leaders. In a conference with Colonel Harvey 
shortly before the great financier was called_ to 
testify before the Pujo investigating committee Mr. 
Morgan recalled the lines of the poem: 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own—my native land?’ 


Then he told Harvey to tell President Wilson 
“that if there should ever come a time when he 
thinks any influence or resources that I have can 
be used for the country, they are wholly at his dis- 
posal.” 

Such incidents as related of Mr. Morgan show the 
mellowed side to his nature. In his prime, he was 
a very great financier; unapproachable, dictatorial, 
intolerant, and impatient. He was like the Centurion 
who said to any one go, and he goeth, come and he 
cometh; and he it was who made the wheels go 
’round. He ruled. It makes people think better 
of the rugged, crusty old gentleman who now sleeps 
the long sleep and has faded away from the scene 
of action to read of how the master of finance became 
patriot, and it carries the lesson with it that we never 
can tell, after all, the motives or the emotions that 
actuate a man, nor is it fair to pass judgme nt upon 
him until, as Solon recommended, he is dead. 

Colonel Harvey reveals Morgan as the same sort 
of a patriot as those who threw their all into the 
melting- -pot for American liberty, and those who 
impoverished themselves for the Southern Confeder- 
acy—only he did not have to strip himself of wealth 
for his country, But he was entirely willing to do so 
if necessary, it appears.— Mobile Register. 


George Harvey’s account of his farewell talk with 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, in which the great 
financier, as he was about to depart from America, 
quoted Scott’s patriotic poem, is worth a place in 
our school histories. The incident will link a pleasant 
thought with the memory of Mr. Morgan. It also 
exalts the patriotic sense. Neither power nor great 
riches are to be compared with love of one’s country, 
or as it is so endearingly sung by the poet, ‘“ My own, 
my native land!’’—Rockford Star. 


Much interest attaches to Colonel Harvey’s pub- 
lication of Mr. Morgan's admonition. ‘‘When you 
see Mr. Wilson, tell him from me that if there should 
ever come a time when he thinks any influence or 
resources that I have can be used for the country, 
they are wholly at his disposal.”” This, together with 
the further revelation of the great financier’s comment 
after testifying before the Pujo committee: “ 
hated to go. Iam glad I went. I think I did some 
good. I think they know me better now. I hope 
so,” offers testimony of Mr. Morgan’s real character 
at once convincing and wonde ‘rfully pleasant to read. 
—New London Telegraph. 

THE GOMPERS EXEMPTION ACT 

The current issue of Harper’s WEFKLY is, no 
doubt, the last one to appear with the imprint of 
Harper & Brothers on it and the name of George 
Harvey at the head of its editorial columns. 

The feature of this week’s Werkty is “ An Appeal 
to the President,” which is well worth reading, es- 
pecially in the White House. The editor begins by 
saying to the eminent official personage to whom the 
editorial is. addre ssed, that he is well aware that he 
can make “no cls 1im of special or tacit right to ad- 
dress you directly,’’ but duty compels him to urge 
that executive approval be withheld from “the most 
vicious bill ever enacted by a Congress of the United 
States’’—by which characterization he refers to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill with its provision for- 
bidding the use of any fund the rein appropriated for 
the purpose of prosecuting farmers’ organizations or 
— unions for violations of the Sherman anti-trust 








“ieee Harvey cites the strong denunciation of 
this provision by Senator Root and by former Presi- 
dent Taft, when he vetoed last winter's appropriation 
bill because it contained this provision. He asks 
President Wilson what he would do if the exemp- 
tion applied to employers instead of to employees, 
and dwells on the fact that the Congressmen do not 
dare co amend the Sherman act by an express ex- 
emption of farmers’ and labor unions, because they 
are well aware it would be declared unconstitution: ul 
by the courts. We quote in full the vigorous sen- 
tences with which this article concludes: 

It is a remarkable situation when such an appe al 
can be made to a President of the United States, 
long schooled in the principles of the law, whose 
lifetime has been devoted to inculcating those 
principles. 

The Times said very much the same thing about 
this measure two weeks ago. It is a flagrant nega- 
tion of the basic ideas on which the Democratic party 
was founded and for which it has until now existed. 

It is with regret that we make these assertions, 
but to us, as to the publicist without whose years 
of active advocacy Woodrow Wilson might never 
have been Governor of New Jersey or President of 
the United States, they seem to be necessary.— 
Hartford Times. 


With his expiring breath as editor of HaRpErR’s 
WEEK Ly, “ A Journal of Civilization,’ George Harvey 
admonishes, by all the ties of their old- time affection 
and mutual confide snce, Woodrow Wilson, “to thine 
own self be true,” the special occasion of this appeal 
being the sundry civil bill and that particular passage 
in it exempting certain favored organizations from 





equal treatment by the law for violations of the 


aw 

Colonel Harvey is unsparing in his denunciation 
of the thirty-eight Democratic Senators and the two 
Progressive Senators for ‘“‘the iniquity of their per- 
formance” in voting for the exemption clause in the 
bill, and warns the President that, after all, the re- 
sponsibility for this most iniquitous legislation will 
be his and his alone, and that “the fate of this in- 
famous measure, involving your own and your party’s 
political fortunes, is in your own hands 

What effect this appe eal will have upon the Presi- 
dent’s course is open to conjecture; he probably has 
not made up his mind exactly what he will do with 
the bill when it reaches him. It is still in the hands 
of Congress, and it is reported that there is dis- 
agreement in the committee, which may result in 
recommitment. The legislative differences are not 
supposed to touch upon the exemption clause, which 
is the vital point of objection; but any excuse would 
be better than none for the relief of the administra- 
tion in an embarrassing situation. 

The best that can be said for the exemption feature 
of the bill is that it is sneak legislation, for which no 
responsible persons have asked. It is certainly in 
no sense consistent with the much-boasted Demo- 
cratic theory of equal rights to all, special privileges 
to none, and it seeks to accomplish by indirection 
what should be done, if done at all, by straight legis- 
lation; a genuine hold-up game played with loaded 
dice. The exemption clause in no way is essential to 
the integrity of the bill, and in its support there has 
not been a single worthy argument.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Colonel Harvey is to cease to be the editor of 
Harper’s WEPKLY soon, but he exercises all his eto- 
quence in a final appeal through its pages to Woodrow 
Wilson, whom he implores to veto the sundry civil 
bill, with its “rider” releasing labor and agricultural 
combinations from prosecution under the anti-trust 
law. Here are his warm words: 

“Unless you can show conclusively that this bill 
was forced upon you against your will, that you had 
no part in resuscitating it when there was no need, 
the credit or the blame must be yours and yours alone. 
Can you do that? We fear not. It stands to-day 
before the public as an administration measure. But 
you can and should, and pray God you may, disre- 
gard any impiication of commitment in courageous 
performance, after full and complete understanding 
of the truth, of your public duty. Two facts are cer- 
tain: The fate of this infamous measure, involving 
your own and your party’s political fortunes, is in 
your own hands.” 

‘olonel Harvey used up forty columns or more in 
the WEEKLY not long since in the effort to prove that 
he was 2 true prophet in making political predictions. 
We shall know presently how much influence he has 
with Woodrow.—Indianapolis Star. 


THE PERNICKETY STATE 

George Harvey, in Harper’s WEerEKLy, takes 
notice to the extent of a full page of the recent 
stumping visit made by Pr esident Wilson to the 
state of New Jersey, his mission being to advance 
the cause of jury reform. 

For a text the Colonel takes, “A prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own country and in his 
house.” He then, in the course of three-columns 
space proceeds to mingle fact and sarcasm in quan- 
tities so nearly equal that one is puzzled to know 
just where the one ends and the other begins. His 
pre mise is that New Jersey is and always has been a 

pernickity ste ate. Not fully fathoming just what 
is meant by “pernickity,” recourse was had _ to 
Webster’s unabridged on our desk and we find 
“pernickity,’’ minus the “k,” but as our volume is 
somewhat ancient it may be that the reformed spell- 
ing of the word has been revised upward and the 
“k” introduced. It is defined as being swift in 
motion. 

So much for that. Colonel Harvey presumes 
that the President makes the mistake of assuming 
that in the days before he took a hand in politics he 
was a citizen of New Jersey, when in fact he was but 
a citizen of Princeton. He reminds the President 
and the public that he is not being paid for his 
services now by New Jersey, as was once the case, 
and that for that as well as for other reasons his 
stumping visit to the state was “ill-advised.” 

The long and short of it all is, Colonel Harvey, 
whose adhesiveness Wilsonward is beyond dispute, 
and it may be remarked has remained unshaken 
under some untoward conditions, feels that while 
the cause advocated in the stump speeches made 
by the President recently is a good cause, it has not 
been strengthe ned by his speeches. 

Colonel Harve y ’s ultimate conclusion is given in 
his own words: “But however praiseworthy one’s 
intent, perspective and method must be considered. 
And we frankly reiterate our humble opinion already 
expressed more than once in these columns, that 
there is no place in the world from which a President 
of the United States can exert so great an influence 
as his own little island at the far end of the wide 
avenue which leads from Capitol Hill.””—Knozville 
Journal-Tribune. 


FROM CALIFORNIA 
Harper’s WEEKLY appears to have a positive 
genius for muddling facts that relate to California. 
There could be no better specific instance than this 
from the current issue on the condition of agriculture 


in California: “It is bad... . / And we hear that a 
majority of the old farmers are not at all up to the 
times, and don’t know how to make a living.” Can 


you beat it? 

Drawing its conclusions from so silly and easily 
disprovea a premise, how could Harper’s be any- 
thing but amusing in its editorial views on the alien 
land legislation, the reasons therefor and the loc ~ 
effect thereof? With a per-capita wealth of $2,33% 
—greatest of America and even surpassing thrifty 
France Hcg h could not be but for her agricultural 
importance, California grows by leaps and bounds 
in that respect as well as in every othe r. 

Her output from her “exhausted” (see HARPER’S) 
soil annually is $81,000,000 of farm and dairy prod- 
ucts; of grain, grass hay, and alfalfa, $42,000,000; 
of vineyard products, $28,000,000; of ‘orchard prod- 
ucts, $89,000,000; of farm animals and poultry, 
$81,000,000; of sundry other soil products (beets, 
hops, ete.), 5,000,000. California is creating new 
wealth at the rate of more than a billion dollars a 
year. Its soil was never so good; its farmers and 
ranchers never so successful. 

The idea that we fear the Japanese for some agri- 
cultural reason that does not exist may go with the 
sophisticated Broadway boulevardier (who knows 
naught of his country but the Great White Way) and 
the unsophisticated of other regions. But it stac ks 
up against he ard facts which make Colonel Harvey’s 
journal of civilization look like thirty cents as a guide 
to a generation thirsting for reliable news of the great- 
est potential state on the entire continent.—Los 
Angeles Tribune. 









DIRECT NOMINATIONS, ETC. 


Harper’s WEEKLY admits that it does not know 
whether the direct election of United States Senators 
will work well. That is an admission of some 
importance, but when you stop to think it over 
there is a great deal that intelligent people can’t 
possibly know about until they can base knowledge 
on experience. 

Everybody knows how the present method of 
choosing United States Senators has worked, and 
everybody knows that in some instances it has worked 
(Continued on page 30) 
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very well and in other instances very badly. Political 
bosses have chosen bad men and good men, according 
to time, conditions, and political exigencies, and the 
United States Senate has invariably contained 
exceptionally good men and remarkably poor men 
of both parties. 

It is not at all probable that the standard of the 
Senate will be raised more than a few inches by the 
change of methods. The people will nominate and 
elect their own representatives in the upper branch 
of Congress and the outcome will pl upon the 
people’s honesty, activity, and intelligence. They 
will get what they want, nine times out of ten, due 
the new method. Direct nominations and eiections 
have not been an unmixed blessing in this section of 
the country, but they have brought about one 
excellent _result—they have compelled a lot of 
crooked “‘leaders’”’ in politics to look for honest 
or dishonest work outside of politics. And that 
counts.—Boston Traveller. 





MR. HEARST 

Harper’s WEEKLY thinks that President Wilson 
should have held the support of Mr. Hearst if he 
could do it by any reasonable concession. Perhaps 
the fact that he lost it is evidence that a reasonable 
concession would not do it. It is very likely that the 
thing he would have to give in return was more than 
he could afford or than his self-respect and independ- 
ence would allow him to give. The WEEKLY thinks 
that Mr. Hearst’s change of attitude toward President 
Wilson since the election is breaking faith and not 
due to any breaking of faith by the President. The 
President is the same as he was before election, and 
the wonder is that Mr. Hearst supported him then. 
Nevertheless, in supporting Wilson, Mr. Hearst, the 
WEEKLY thinks, made a real sacrifice and should have 
distinctive recognition. It says: ‘‘He put the very 
great power of his popular newspapers behind the 
ticket, he buried his prejudices, he invited the 
distrust of millions of working-men when he abruptly 
ceased attacking the candidate’s utterances respect- 
ing labor, he made a very real sacrifice by supporting 
Wilson when nine-tenths of his readers wanted 
Roosevelt. All this gave to him full title, not, of 
course, to dictate nor to influence unduly, but 
assuredly to marked consideration.” It continues 
that the loss of Mr. Hearst’s support is a very serious 
matter and, from the viewpoint of those who wish the 
administration well, also a pity. ‘A President has 
enough to do,” it says, “in overcoming unavoidable 
opposition without inviting unnecessary antagonisms. 
And make no mistake, Mr. Hearst has become a 
mighty force in these United States. His influence 
has grown steadily since he forsook office-seeking, and 
is widening. constantly as he continues to add to his 
impressive line of public journals.”” This is a natural 
view to take of the seriousness of Mr. Hearst's 
alienation. He must have power and _ influence. 
The weapons in hisyhands are unmatched by those 
in the hands of any other person. At the same time. 
experience shows that the results do not correspond 
to the means. Somehow or other in bringing his 
agencies to bear, he alien ates enough voters to more 
than offset those he carries with him. The count 
usually goes agi 1inst Mr. Hearst’s candidate. That 
it didn’t in the last election was due to influences 
wholly out of Mr. Hearst’s reach. Wilson was 
elected, not by Hearst’s votes, but by the division 
of the Republican party.— Waterbury American. 


Mr. Hearst, by setting by certain prejudices during 
the campaign and earnestly supporting the Wilson 
candidacy with his chain of journals, did earn, as 
Harper’s WEEKLY points out, the right to be con- 
sidered by the administration. But Mr. Hearst did 
not earn the right to dictate and to become the de facto 
Executive of the United States. He is a gentleman 
of influence and importance. That must be admitted 
even by those who feel distaste, both for the individual 
and for the particular school ‘of journalism of which 
he is the representative. But his importance and 
influence are not sufficient to enable him to assume 
the directorate of the nation. That is very fortunate. 
It might be exciting, but it would hardly be profitable, 
to develop a national responsiveness to Mr. Hearst’s 
likes and dislikes, his whims, his impulses, and his 
sometimes ugly determinations.—Hartford Times. 





A REPUBLICAN VIEW 


President Wilson calls himself in all good faith a 
Democrat, notwithstanding that big streak of Hamil- 
tonianism to which Colonel Harvey recently called 
public notice. Chairman Underwood calls himself 
a Democrat. Both of them have warned the manu- 
facturers in the several states that if they shut their 
mills or make retrenchments in their pay-rolls the 
Federal government will get after them. “The 
statement has been made that this tariff bill will 
act on labor and affect the wages of laboring men,’ 
said Chairman Underwood, in the House last Thurs- 
day. “I give you notice now that when the men 
from whom you bring that message endeavor to grind 
labor in the interest of Republican politics there is a 
bureau of this gov’ ernment that is going to ascertain 
the reason why.” hat is to say, Federal officials 
—sent on the errand by this administration—are 
going to walk into mills at Wilmington, Philadel- 
phia, Trenton, Troy, Waterbury, Meriden, South 
Manchester, Providence, Fall River, Lowell, Nashua, 
ete., and call the owners to account for their manage- 
ment of their own business affairs. Americans now 
living can recall a time when a man uttering such a 
threat as that in Congress would have read himself 
instantly out of the Democratic party. In those 
days it was still, and pre-eminently, a state-rights 
party. Senator Gallinger wonders, we see, how the 
Wilson administration is going to compel citizens to 
manufacture goods when they don’t want to. We 
wonder, too.—Hartford Courant. 





MR. BORAH 


There is plausibility in Colonel Harvey’s forecast 
of 1916 in this week’s HARPER’s WEEKLY: 


We predict to-day—May 17, 1913—that the next 
Republican candidate for president of the United 
States will be William E. Borah, of Idaho. 


Unquestionably, there will be a Republican candi- 
date for the presidenzy in 1916. He must be a man 
whose character and record appeal to the “ progres- 
sives” who flocked to Roosevelt last year. The 
nomination cannot go to La Follette or to Cummins, 
but it may go to the Idaho man.—Hartford Times. 





In the Journal of Civilization we find this more 
or less interesting announcement: 


“We predict to-day—May 17, 1913—that the next 
Republican candidate for President of the United 
States will be William E. Borah, of Idaho.” 


Insatiate archer! Could not one suffice?—New 
York Sun. 





George Harvey has sold the excellent periodical 
whose support gave Dr. Wilson so much pain to the 
estimable and astute Mr. Hapgood. 

Before releasing, his newspaper to his successor, Mr. 
Harvey indulges in political prognostication. It is 
Mr. Harvey’s favorite recreation to make long- 
distance forecasts. 

His judgments, set forth boldly in his WEEKty, 








Echoes 


have been amazingly discerning. His latest predic- 
tion, therefore, is entitled to more than passing atten- 
tion: 


We predict to-day—May 17, 1913—that the next 
Republican candidate for President of the United 
States will be William E. Borah, of Idaho. 


Senator Borah is an able lawyer, a clear-headed and 
far-sighted statesman, a Progressive Republican 
whose right to both the title and the qualification 
has never been challenged. Senator Borah has in 
his one term in the Senate become recognized as a 
leader of that body. So far as may be judged at 
long range he has as good a chance as any other of 
being the nominee of the Republican convention in 
1916, a better chance, we should say, than Mr. Had- 
ley, of Missouri, for Borah is a bigger man.— Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 





Colonel Harvey’s valedictory as the editor of 
Harper’s WEEKLY is: “ We predict to-day—May 17, 
1913—that the next Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States will be William E. Borah, 
of Idaho.”” The significance of this lies in the fact 
that long before Woodrow Wilson was even Governor 
of New Jersey Colonel Harvey was predicting his 
election as President of the United States.— Water- 
bury American. 





Col. George Harvey has again taken the field as a 
prophet. Having predicted the nomination and elec- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson to the Presidency, he now 
predicts the nomination of Senator Borah as the 
Republican candidate in 1916. 

‘olonel Harvey’s prophecy in the case of Mr. Wil- 
son was extraordinary considered in connection with 
the circumstances of its fulfilment. At the time it 
was made both Colonel Harvey and Mr. Wilson were 
anti-Bryanites, and from their point of view the 
Democracy’s only hope was in the squelching of Mr. 
Bryan. Mr. Wilson expressed a wish that he might 
be knocked into a cocked hat. 

Colonel Harvey thought the time proaching 
when that could and would be done. “He fancied 
he saw evidences of the waning of Bryanism, and 
a determination on the part of the Democracy, freed 
from that influence, to return to the old, the Cleve- 
land, order. 

Under the spell of such conviction, he took a look 
around and picked Mr. Wilson, then an educator, for 
the restored Democracy’s new leader. A resident of 
the East, and Eastern in his attitude toward Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. Wilson, in Colonel Harvey’s judgment, 
was the man for the coming emergency. 

But, behold! Bryanism did not wane. It waxed, 
and grew strong. Some of its old opponents went 
over to it, and among the number was Woodrow 
Wilson. He changed his opinion completely about 
Mr. Bryan, and hailed him now as the one man who 
had for years seen the country’s real needs and 
steered Democrats on the right_course. 

The rest is recent history. Eighteen months ago 
Colonel Harvey and Mr. Wilson parted company. 
Six months later Mr. Bryan nominated Mr. Wilson 
for President, and to-day is the premier of Mr. Wil- 
son’s cabinet, while Colonel Harvey, unchanged as 
to “ome continues in private life and in his old 
path. 

The basis of Colonel Harvey’s prediction as to 
Senator Borah is not given. The Republicans now, 
as were the Democrats a few years ago, are divided, 
and faction feeling is high. Mr. Borah is a Pro- 
gressive Republican, and has just entered on a new 
term in the Senate. He is young, eloquent, able, 
and aggressive. Last year he confined his activities 
to his own state, where the Republican factions were 
at daggers drawn. 

Maybe Colonel Harvey in time will go into partic- 
ulars. Asa prophet he has a record, and that record 
shows a winning, even after all the conditions upon 
which the prophecy was based had been completely 
reversed.— Washington Star. 





If you have nothing more important to do just 
mark down the fact that on May 17, 1913, a.D., 
Colonel George Harvey, of HarpEr’s WEEKLY, pre- 
dicted that “the nae Republican candidate for 
President of the United States will be William E. 
Borah, of Idaho.” The particular bearing of this 
prophecy lies in the fact that Colonel Harvey was the 
original Wilson man, and predicted his nomination 
long before other people had awakened to the possi- 
bility of making the Princeton president the successor 
of Taft. Senator Borah is one of those progressive 
Republicans—not Progressives—who lately held a 
conference in Chicago over the desirability of reform- 
ing the G. O. P. and bringing it up to date. But why 
bother now about 1916? There are endless possi- 
bilities of lightning changes in three years, and a 
successful Democratic administration will make the 
next Republican nomination a mere formality.— 
Philadelphi ia Record, 


MR. MARSHALL 


Vice-President Marshall could have found no more 
efficacious passport to the heart of his chief than the 
quarrel he is having with Colonel Harvey. President 
Wilson was once the great and good friend of the 
editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, but the exigencies of 
politics rendered it necessary that he should sever all 
connections with any person who was on speaking 
terms with the giants of Wall Street and who was oc- 
casionally invited to the hospitable board of the great 
king of finance himself. And since it is a human 
characteristic to hate most deeply those whom one 
has wronged, one can imagine that the Wilson aver- 
sion for Colonel Harvey has grown rapidly since the 
episode _that gained such publicity at the outset 
of the Democratic pre-convention campaign. 

The incendiary speech delivered by the Vice- 
President at the New York dinner some weeks ago 
smacked so largely of syndicalism, sabotage, and 
other theories of the direct-action cult, that even 
prominent Democrats of the Empire State felt moved 
to protest. Among them was Colonel Harvey, who 
had in his mind a horrible vision of the lean and 
lanky Vice-President, torch in one hand and oil in the 
other, running amuck in Wall Street, burning the Sub- 
Treasury, the Stock Exchange, and the palatial offices 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Retorts of such warmth as to attract attention 
have been passing back and forth between Colonel 
Harvey and the Vice-President, neither of whom 
shows any indications of a desire to surrender. 
President Wilson has managed to keep out of the 
line of fire, not without, we imagine, some difficulty.— 
Salt_Lake Republican. 





At a dinner in New York Colonel George Harvey 
indulged in a little sarcasm at the expense of Vice- 
President Marshall, whom he accused of talking oc- 
easionally “ like Mr. Bryan in former days, through a 
cocked hat.” Evidently reverence for Democrats 
in high places is not a conspicuous feature in Demo- 
cratic Colonel Harvey’s make-up, remarks thet 7'roy 
Times.—Elmira Advertiser. 





Coming from the original Wilson paper of the 
country—one whose loyalty did not waver even when 
its candidate made those populistic cracks out West 
during the campaign—the effect upon Mr. Marshall 
should be sobering. For he should realize that such 
strictures would not be passed lightly by a paper 
whose natural inclination is to honor and support 
him. It says what it says rather reluctantly, we 
fancy, and when criticism that stings comes from 
friends, it is criticism to heed.—Fort Wayne News. 
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Absolutely Element - Proof 


HOTEL 
OREGON 


Portland Oregon 


PORTLAND’S LATEST AND MOST 
MAGNIFICENT HOSTELRY 


Opened March 4th, 1913 


500 SUMPTUOUSLY FURNISHED ROOMS, 
Nearly all with Private Baths 

100 SPECIALLY EQUIPPED SAMPLE 

ROOMS FOR THE COMMERCIAL TRADE 
Operated Solely on the Europlan 

Rooms Without Bath, $1.50 and upward 

Rooms with Private Bath, $2.00 and upward 

Conceded to be the best constructed, 

best equipt and best furnished hotel in 

the West. 





Uniformed Conductors and Electric Limou- 
sines Meet All ‘Trains and Steamers 


WRIGHT-DICKINSON HOTEL COMPANY 


When in Seattle stop at the Hotel Seattle 
Wright & Dickinson Hotel Co., Proprietors 
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Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


Approved by connoisseurs a century 
ago—choice of refined tastes ever since. 
The whiskey that is as pure today as 


then, with the same rare flavor and ex- 

quisite bouquet—the preferred whiskey 

athome or club. Distilled and bottled 
under government supervision. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


PRACTICAL 


By WALTER 


GOLF J. TRAVIS 


Revised Edition incleving the New Rules. 
The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





HARPER’S 
How Queens Shop 


ALL the queens of Europe are faithful 
followers of the prevailing mode and are 
without exception patrons of the Paris 
shops along the Rue de la Paix and in 
the Place Vendéme. Even the far-away 
Empress of Japan, although she has not 
visited Europe, sends her orders regu- 
larly to Paris. 

The Dowager Queen Alexandra of Eng- 
land is probably the best buyer of all the 
crowned heads. Tler assortment of gloves 
rivals that of any other two selections, 
and it is said that she discards at least 
two pairs daily during the year. Her 
average expenditure in Paris for dresses 
and jewels each year is $30,000 and this 
does not cover new purchases in jewelry, 
but usually their resetting. 

The Dowager Queen of Portugal until 
recently was Alexandra’s rival in the mat- 
ter of Paris shopping. She has never 
heen extravagant, as queens go, except 
in the matter of riding-habits, of which 
she has sometimes ordered thirty in the 
course of a year. They must be made 
without wrinkle or crease; and her nor- 
mal purchase is six during a_ season. 
These are bought in a great dressmaking 
establishment in the Avenue de l’Opéra. 
She pays at the rate of $80 for a corset 
and orders from a dezen to fifteen in the 
course of a twelvemonth. Amelia has al- 
ways been famous for her horsemanship 
and for her figure, and when tight lacing 
was in vogue she once returned a corset 
to a Paris shop with an X-ray photo- 
graph of the ill results said to come from 
wearing it. 

The Queen of Holland is also favorably 
disposed toward French dressmakers, al- 
though she frequents the shops of her own 
capital. Her Majesty’s fondness for Nile 
green is a standing joke in Paris shops. 
The story is told that when she purchased 
a blue costume on one occasion the gen- 
uineness of the order was called in ques- 
tion by the firm, so seldom had she de- 
parted from the custom of selecting Nile 
green and white. The Queen smilingly 
confirmed the order on request, but is said 
to have chafed under the amusement 
caused by the story in her own circle and 
to have withdrawn her patronage from 
that particular establishment. 

Queen Helena of Italy has a taste for 
colors and wears them with a true moun- 
taineer indifference to vogue consistently 
with her Montenegrin origin. But her 
mother-in-law, Margharita, reverses this 
preference by appearing almost invari- 
ably in black. Margharita is the most 
popular of all crowned heads with cos- 
tumers both in Paris and in Rome. She 
gives away large orders to her ladies-in- 
waiting and has all goods sent on ap- 
proval to her in private. 

The Empresses of Germany and Russia 
seldom visit the French capital, and per- 
haps have never been in the Rue de la 
Paix save in their carriages. But the 
voung Queen of Spain and her cousins, 
the Crown Princess of Rumania and the 
Queen of Norway, often visit Paris to- 
gether and incognito, making _ perfect 
frolies of their shopping tours. 








The Weight of the ‘‘ Limited ” 


GENERALLY speaking, the heaviest of 
the cars comprising a “ limited” train is 
the diner, which exceeds the other cars 
in weight by about 10,000 pounds or 
15,000 pounds. Such a car, with full 
equipment, usually weighs something like 
140.000 pounds when ready to make its 
customary division run. 

A sixteen-section sleeper may weigh 
from 110,000 pounds to 125,000 pounds, 
while the buffet library car of the trans- 
continental type comes next at 107,000 
pounds, 

The baggage-car, weighing 85,000 
pounds. may be the lightest in a train, 
but the postal car next to its weighs, on 
an average, 103,000 pounds. 

A chair car is full weight at 87,000 
pounds, while the ordinary passenger 
coach tips the scales at 93.000 pounds. 

With a locomotive and tender weigh- 
ing, say, 260,000 pounds, it is easy to 
estimate the enormous weight of some of 
the modern through trains of seven cars. 





Modern Antiquities 


DURING recent excavations in Rome 
there were found in the Palace of the 
Cesars on the Palatine Hill three big 
elevators, one shaft being 120 feet deep. 
Hero of Alexandria in 125 B.c. invented 
mechanical toys. These included a steam- 
engine of the type known to-day as 
Avery’s patent and a double forcing 
pump to be used as a fire-engine. The 
same inventor was responsible for the 
penny-in-the-slot idea. The submarine 
was suggested in a book published in 
Paris in 1644. Leonardo da Vinci made 





investigations into the possibility of 
| aerial fight. 
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“A Sliver or a Cargo” 


THE HOME OF 


Schwager & Nettleton, Inc. 


AND 


Schwager - Nettleton Mills 
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SEATTLE HARBOR SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


A Modern Model Saw and Planing Mill, 
Electrically Driven. Manufacturers of 
and Dealers in Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Combined Annual Capacity 125,000,000 Feet 


Cargo to all coastwise 
and foreign ports. 

35 ft. water at low tide 
at our dock. 


Direct Rail Connections 
All Transcontinental 
Railways. 
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By GEN’L HOMER LEA 
With an Introduction 
By LIEUT.-GEN’L CHAFFEE, U. S. Army 


HE discussion this book has aroused has now become 
world-wide. First Lord Roberts and General Hamilton, 
in England, wrote and spoke in addresses of this re- 

markable book. Then it was taken up in army circles in 
various parts of the world. It is now reaching the general 
reading public with a force seldom found in any book. 
General Lea’s object is to show the unpreparedness of the United States for war. He 
discusses with cool and constant logic a plan by which the Japanese might seize and hold 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and California. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough Edges, $1.80 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK  cxeceeesceensnnemmmes 
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ALASKA COAST COMPANY 


Excursion 
Rates 


$100.00 


Round Trip 
Including 


Excursion 
Rates 


$100.00 


Round Trip 
Including. 
Berth and Berth and 

Meals Meals 


Southwestern and Southeastern Alaska Excursion Route 
Calling at KETCHIKAN, JUNEAU, YAKUTAT, KATALLA, CORDOVA, SEWARD 
SELDOVIA, COOK INLET and KODIAK. 


Sailings from Grand Trunk-Pacific Dock, Seattle 
June 15th, 20th; July 5th, 20th, 27th; August 15th, 20th; September 5th, 20th, 27th. 


ALASKA PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Puget Sound - - - = San Francisco Route 


Freight and Passenger Service 
For Information apply 


R. M. SEMMES, Seattle, Wash. R. J. RINGWOOD, San Francisco, Calif. 





STEAMSHIP ‘‘ ADMIRAL SAMPSON ” 
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Seattle, P 


Work has commenced on the Seattle, Port Angeles and Lake Crescent Railroad. Construction camps have 
been erected along the line and hundreds of men are busily engaged in clearing and grading the right of way. 
This road will tap the heaviest timbered sections in the State of Washington as well as serving some of 
the most productive dairying sections. By means of a car barge the loaded cars will cross Puget Sound to 
Seattle, where they will make direct connection with the transcontinental railroads. Due te its inaccessi- 
bility, this vast area, abounding in wealth of timber, mineral and fertile agricultural lands, has heretofore 
been left undeveloped. With the completion of the railroad now under construction, which will take two 
years, there will open up unlimited possibilities. 
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The Feeding of Snakes 

ALL sorts of wild exaggerations exist 
as to the feeding habits of serpents, the 
simple truth in respect to which is suf- 
ficiently interesting. Entirely outside of 
the literature of fable one reads of boas 
and pythons consuming cattle, tapirs, 
jaguars, and the like; but Ditmars found 
a forty-pound pig to be almost too much 
for a twenty-two-foot python to manage. 
It is obvious that a snake twenty feet or 
so long, half a foot thick, and weigh- 
ing severa] hundred pounds can crush a 
tiger, a stag, or even a cow, but common 
sense tells where to draw the line when 
it comes to the question of swallowing. 
Doubtless such a monster—and on_ the 
Amazon some grow to be much larger— 
could crush the life out of a man if it 
got a fair grip upon him in its mighty 
folds, but its mouth could not reach 
around his shoulders. Reliable records 
are said to exist, however, of Indian chil- 
dren having been caught and_ eaten. 
Small game, although of a bulk appar- 
ently far too big for the snake, are so 
crushed and mangled that it all turned 
into the shape of a sausage preparatory 
to the long process of swallowing. 

This process is a serious matter for 
any serpent, which must draw itself pain- 
fully over its prey by hitching its jaws, 
armed with backward-curving teeth, for- 
ward, on one side and then the other, 
and by similar movements of the neck, 
ribs, and skin, until the whole mass has 
finally reached the prolonged stomach. 
The snake’s jaws are attached to the 
skull, and the bones of the head and 
neck are connected by elastic ligaments 
which may be so stretched that an object 
considerably larger than the head _ itself 
may be swallowed if rightly seized; hence 
prey is usually turned about after kill- 
ing it until its nose is foremost, when 
the undertaking begins. A copious flow 
of saliva assists degultition. 

Once started, a snake never knows 
when to stop: has little ability to do so, 
indeed, and the prey rarely kicks loose. 
It has happened frequently in zoological 
collections that a large snake has swal- 
lowed a smaller one mechanically, as_ it 
were, when each has seized the same food 
animal. Both swallowed at it until the 
larger reached the nose of the smaller 
diner and then kept right on as long as 
there was anything in its mouth, unless 
the victim of this discourtesy managed 
quickly to let go of the fare and escape. 
Bartlett tells us, in his book on the care 
of the animals in the London Zoo, of 
one case where 2 boa constrictor devoured 
a cage mate nine feet long who did not 
feel disposed to let go of his half of a 
pigeon. Next morning this boa could 
not curl up, but had to lie straight out 
for several days, and a month was spent 
in the digestion of this inhospitable meal. 
Snakes will keep pushing their jaws over 
a string of frogs or mice tied together 
until they have got outside the whole 
chain. These animals have little, if any, 
sense of taste, and when they get their 
teeth into anything soft try to eat it. 

Between these large meals are long 
intervals in which no feeding is done. 
The power of fasting is great, yet may 
sometimes be severely taxed where the 
range of food is limited. There is a very 
common colubrine serpent in Spain, the 
viperine snake, that spends most of its 
time in the water of sluggish streams, 
ditches, and the like. When during the 
rainless and hot summer the small rivers 
have nearly dried up these snakes collect 
in great quantities in the remaining stag- 


' 
nant and muddy pools and, as the stock 


of suitable fish gets exhausted, are often 
reduced to a deplorably emaciated con- 
dition. “I once,” notes Gadow, “ caught 
a viperine snake in a ditch while it was 
swallowing an eel of nearly its own 
length. Both were separated and then 
put into a small bag together with other 
creatures. . 7. When I opened the bag 
again the snake, undisturbed by my_in- 
cessant walking about, was again busily 
engaged in trying to get outside that 
same eel!” Gravid females eat nothing 
at all, and during the northern period 
of hibernation no food is consumed. This 
ability to fast has no doubt been of much 
service to the race in enabling it to sur- 
vive the vicissitudes of its history. 

Nevertheless, serpents in captivity are 
exceedingly capricious and sensitive about 
their feeding, and will starve themselves 
in some cases unless food is foreed down 
their throats. 

No serpents are vegetarian. The ma- 
jority hunt birds and mammals; a few 
of the smaller kinds are insectivorous, 
certain little tropical burrowers spending 
their lives as ogres in ant-hills, feeding 
upon the larve; some eat frogs, lizards, 
and other snakes; the tropical marine 
serpents catch fish exclusively and rare- 
ly come upon land except to leave their 
eggs. Scarcely one will devour dead food 
in nature, yet may be taught to take it 
in captivity. Gadow mentions — the 
strange practices of the eryx, a relative 
of the boas found about the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean. Many of the mem- 
bers of this family, where prey is plenti- 





ful, will capture three or four victims 
and hold them in a turn of the body or 
tail until satisfied to begin to devour 
them one after another. The eryx is 
very adept at this and quick in hunt- 
ing. Some captive specimens live on liz- 
ards, others on mice; and their jealousy 
is so strong that occasionally one will 
leave the mouse it has just strangled to 
seize another’s capture. ‘“ Sometimes,” 
says Werner, “several snakes fight for 
the same mouse, coiled together into one 
inextricable lump, so that the mouse it- 
self is quite invisible. The snakes poke 
their heads about in search of the hid- 
den prey and every attempt of one of 
the snakes to free itself causes the others 
to squeeze it firmer and firmer, think- 
ing, apparently, that the motion was 
caused by the prey.” Occasionally one 
caught several mice in succession. With 
these it crawled into a corner and then 
it proceeded quietly to consume one after 
the other. It would not eat again for 
a fortnight. Very similar behavior may 
be seen in our American king-snake when 
several occupy the same cage. 

There are many curious specializations 
in connection’ with feeding, one of the 
most remarkable being that of the Afri- 
can egg-eater which swallows eggs three 
times the diameter of its body. Its jaws 
are almost toothless, but a few small 
hooks far back enables it to grip its food. 
As the egg slips through the stretched 
jaws into the gullet its shell is cut by 
a row of knife-like points of bone (in- 
ferior processes of the neck vertebree) 
which project into the throat. By this 
adaptation all wastage is avoided, and 
the crushed shell may be ejected later 
from the stomach or remain there and 
he dissolved. All snakes are fond of eggs 
and are among the most persistent rob- 
bers of nests in trees as well as on the 
ground. Our active blacksnake is es- 
pecially capable at this villainy. 





Second-hand Railroad Engines 


Tne traveler by rail frequently won- 
ders what becomes of the old railway 
cars and engines that have outlived their 
usefulness. They are sold to small roads 
and to contractors. ‘The market for them 
is world-wide. The supply is tremen- 
dous, but the demand keeps pace with 
it steadily. 

When some one in India or Africa 
wants to build and equip a short rail- 
road cheaply and quickly he sends word 
to an agent in New York. The rest is 
easy. There are a number of dealers in 
second-hand railroad equipment from 
rails to rolling-stock in New York and 
Chicago. The advertisements of their 
stocks on: hand appear in every railroad 
journal. Negotiations are concluded 
quickly, and it is not long before a 
big tramp steamer, loading at the Brook- 
lyn docks, has a consignment of hundreds 
of tons of railway cargo tucked away in 
in its hold to be unloaded at some port 
at the world’s end. 

One of the largest lots of second-hand 
railroad material ever put on the market 
at one time was some years ago, when the 
motive power of the New York Elevated 
was changed from steam to electricity. 
There were 340 engines and 134 cars 
discarded. Only cars of the oldest type 
were retired. 

The engines were sold quickly, but a 
few of the cars still remain on band 
in the storage yards up in the Bronx. 
One may travel the world around and 
find these ex-Elevated engines working 
hard in some of the queerest corners of 
the earth. Some are in Africa, some in 
India; they are scattered all over South 
America. In Mexico they are used most- 
ly by big mining companies that have 
their own branch lines running down to 
the government system of railroads. 

In Japan, when the Mikado’s troops 
started off for Manchuria at the time of 
the war with Russia, many of the troop- 
trains were hauled by these small snub- 
nosed engines with the word ‘ Manhat- 
tan” still marked on them. Some of 
these same engines were used on the 
Mukden railroad in the war. 

These busy little locomotives cost 
$5,000 apiece when they were new. 
When they were sold they brought from 
$2,600 down. The cars went at from 
$400 to $600. 

The cars and engines that have been 
used on steam railroads of standard 
gauge bring much higher prices. Prac- 
tically no freight-cars are shipped entire, 
though. there is a good demand for pas- 
senger-cars. The consumption of these 
cast-offs of the big railroads is mostly 
among logging railroads in this country. 
The railroad, as a rule, clings’ more 
tenaciously to its cars than to. its lo- 
comotives. By the time a _passenger- 
coach reaches the second-hand dealer it 
is likely to be very old indeed. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box.s*« 
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The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 
An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer—Open from 
May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn being 
the same. 

Entire cottages (including Hotel 
Service) may be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent train 
service to Brooklyn. 

Telephone Garage 

A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application 














Summer Home? 
Vacation ? 


Now is the time to decide where to go 
But choose wisely the location 


If you crave sight and sound of surf, 

If you long for hills and woodlands, 

If you yearn for quiet and pastoral sur- 
roundings, 

If you desire lakes, brooks and quiet waters, 


TRY 
LONG ISLAND 


Send 10c. to the General Passenger 
Agent, Room 371, Pennsylvania Station 
N. Y., for copy of book “ Long Island 
Resorts.” 


—(na Rey _ 
Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Sub- 
way Station, and 
53d Street Elevated 











Near Depots, Shops 
and Central Park. 





New and Fireproof. 
Strictly First Class. 


Rates 
Reasonable. 


$2.50 with Bath 
and up. 

Ten minutes walk 

to thirty theatres. 


Excellent 
Restaurant. 
Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 

















Flowers of Field 
Hill and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Author of “Recreations in Botany” 


The volume is the outcome of the 
author’s idea that a grouping of plants 
upon the natural basis of environment, 
including soil, shade, moisture, etc., is 
possible. She describes all of the wild 
flowers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and,thorough 
a manner that the amateur botanist will 
find no difficulty in readily placing them 
in their proper groups and daestica, The 
illustrations, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, have been drawn from 
the living plants, and will prove to be an 
invaluable guide in determining the 
several varieties. 


Illustrated by Benjamin Lander 





$1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.= 








HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Feats of Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, professional and am- 
ateur, have expended their skill and en- 
ergy in obtaining all manner of difficult 
pictures — running horses, jumping ath- 
letes, flying cannon-balls, flashes of light- 
ning, to say nothing of the shifting spec- 
tral lines of revolving double stars. But 
the great stumbling-block to all photog- 
raphers, so assert the scientists, is the 
airy soap bubble. One such has said that 
for a long time it has been his ambition 
to picture a soap bubble in the act of 
breaking. He has experienced much dif- 
ficulty, however, in attempts of this kind, 
since the time occupied in the disappear- 
ance of a breaking bubble must be only 
a small fraction of a second. 

Anybody who has watched a brilliant 
soap bubble burst knows lrow quickly it 
vanishes. (The authority quoted thought 
it may take one-twentieth of a second; 
but by repeated experiments he has found 
that the time occupied in the disappear- 
ance of the iridescent fihn is not more 
than one-three-hundredth of a second. 

To catch and photograph one of these 
vanishing films between the instant of its 
breaking and that of its complete ex- 
tinction proves a most difficult under- 
taking, but it has been accomplished. 

It might be thought that it would be 
equally difficult to catch a lightning flash; 
but it must be remembered that lightning 
makes an intensely vivid impression, while 
the soft reflection of a soap bubble is 
evanescent even in the bright glare of an 
electric spark. 

From printing the image of the flying 
edge of a broken bubble in the three- 
hundredth part of a second to disclosing 
the existence of great nebule in the 
heavens by the cumulative effect of several 
hours of continuous exposure, the modern 
photographic plate is performing many 
wonders in behalf of science and proving 
itself one of the most powerful means at 
man’s disposal to unlock the secrets of 
nature. 

It has been suggested that it is entirely 
within the bounds of possibility that the 
famous Specter of the Brocken may yet 
have its photograph taken and so become 
familiar to thousands who have never 
seen the mysterious shade itself. It is 
known that the so-called specter is simply 
the shadow of a person standing upon the 
mountain, projected on the surrounding 
mist. 

Some years ago, it is said, an official 
of the Weather Bureau at Washington, 
while making meteorological observations 
on the summit of Mount Washington, 
used to amuse himself by causing the 
specters of night visitors to the observa- 
tory to appear in the mist enveloping the 
peak. For this purpose it was necessary 
only so to place a light as to cast the 
shadow of a person on the foggy cloud 
ahead of him. Sometimes a gigantic 
specter was produced with startling dis- 
tinctness, though never equaling the phe- 
nomena seen from the Brocken, where the 
conditions seem to be peculiarly favorable. 

An Englishman reported to the Royal 
Meteorological Society the results of 
similar experiments made by him in the 
dense London fogs. He succeeded in rais- 
ing his own specter by placing a lime- 
light at the back of his head. Then he 
photographed the specter. 





Rest Cures for Razors 


Ir is well known that our metals are 
conductors of electricity. Steel is an ex- 
cellent conductor, and when this metal is 
fashioned into tools with sharp edges the 
electric current that is continually pass- 
ing through the metal will leave the body 
at the sharp point or edge. 

Barbers tell us the razor gets tired 
and is improved after a rest. This is 
true in a scientific sense. It is not ex- 
actly a rest that the razor needs, al- 
though that term will express it pretty 
well. 

It seems that any razor, after constant 
use on the human face, will become not 
exactly dull, for the barber can sharpen 
it, but rather sluggish and refuse to 
work as smoothly as when it has lain 
for a few weeks without work. 

Constant use and continued sharpen- 
ing put the molecules into a sluggish con- 
dition, and it is impossible to get the same 
edge as when the steel has not been used 
for some time. 

When the razor lies idle and the elec- 
tric current is passing off at the edgé the 
particles are being toned and tempered, 
and the edge actually becomes more 
smooth and really sharper and more fit 
to remove the beard. 

It is claimed that a razor wrapped in 
rubber cloth and placed in a drawer away 
from any damp will not be benefited by 
the rest as will a razor that is simply 
laid away rather carelessly without any 
insolation. It is the same if the razor 
is inclosed in a glass case, for the insola- 
tion prevents the electric current from 
passing through the metal. 











“That Is Nicer Than Darning 


Hose, Isn’t It?” 
“Yes, Dad, Holeproof Socks and Stockings Are Comforts” 


Soft as down—easy towalkin. Noth- from $1.50 to $3 a box of six pairs. For 
ing for travel, or every-day wear, gives women and children $2 to $3 a box of six 
such comfort and convenience. pairs. For infants, $1 a box of four pairs. 

Six pairs of these wonderful hose will All the above boxes guaranteed six 
wear at least six months without holes. months. 

That is guaranteed or you get new hose Silk Holeproof for men, $2 for three 
Tee. pairs. For women, $3 for three pairs. 


[felepract Hosi 

FOR GP WOMEN Tfesierg 
_ Yet they cost just the same as the Three pairs of silk guaranteed three 
kind that wear out. months. The genuine Holeproof are sold 

Why Holeproof Outlasts Others in your town. Ask for dealers’ names. We 

ship direct where we have no dealer, 

We pay an average of 74c a pound for — charges prepaid, on receipt 
the cotton yarn in Holeproof. Common of price. Write for free 
yarn sells for 32c. book about it. 

We spend $60,000 a year merely forin- HOQLEPROOF HOSIERY CO 
spection, to see that each pair is perfectly Milwaukee, Wisconsin ? 
made. Don’t you want quality like this? Holepiost Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd 

Holeproof in cotton, for men, costs London, Casada 


“Wear [folepraot fase and Find the fend” ott 
‘Care 


For long wear, fit and style, [folepra 
these are the finest silk gloves 9 # 
produced. Made in all lengths, 
sizes and colors. 








Write for the illustrated book 
that tells all about them and 
write for the name of the dealer 
near you who handles them. 
FOR WOMEN (436) 
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AUNTER 
BALTIMORE RYE 


AN IDEAL PRODUCT OF THE STILL 






Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 






















The Tacoma 


Commanding a superb outlook of 
Puget Sound and of the Great 
Mount Tacoma. The building is 
one of the Stanford White 
creations and comfort is written on 
every line of its interior and ex- 
terior. 








The Spokane 


The Commercial Headquarters of 
the Inland Empire with its unique 
cafe, “Ye Sign of Ye Silver Grill,” 
where the Baron of beef is roasted 
on the Old World spits before the 
open log fire. 


The Norman Hotels, Ltd., 


Owners 
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Dynamite in Farming 
WueEn the wires flash the news of the 


sudden unleashing of all the demon 
powers of dynamite and half a_ state 


rocks to the explosion, it is taken almost 
matter of course. Dynamite, death, 
and destruction go hand in hand in the 
popular conception. For that very rea- 
son it is the more surprising to think of 
this powerful explosive as tamed to the 
docility of the ox harnessed to help the 
farmer. Yet that is exactly what has 
been done. Dynamite has been called on 
to expend its foree in first aid to the 
tillers of the soil. The newest work that 
it is doing is to help make the waste 
places of the earth more profitable for 


as a 


man. It is doing the work so well that 
the “dynamite farmer” is no longer a 


laughing-stock. 
progressive. 

Almost from the discovery of the rend- 
ing power of a mixture of nitric acid. 
glycerine, and prepared earth, dynamite 
has been used in the rougher work to 
which man turns his hand. The tear- 
ing down of titanic cliffs, the pushing of 
tunnels through granite-lined hills, called 
for its aid. ‘To such activities the gi- 
gantie force was limited for a time. Then 
a new channel was opened. 

On the far end of Long Island there 
are acres of land that in 1905 were prac- 
tically useless. Once a_ great forest 
waved there, but fire swept it until all 
that remained was an army of ragged- 


He is looked up to as a 


topped stumps. Firmly anchored — by 
their network of roots, they rose like 
islands above the sea of green under- 


brush and second growth. The land was 


needed badly, but the battlement of 
stumps aisputed man’s way. If this 
could be overcome there would be more 


opportunities for development of farming 
communities. To remove the obstruc- 
tions by the archaic method of digging 
and hauling out the stumps with ox- 
teams meant too much time and expense. 

* Dynamite,” suggested one of those 
most interested. 

Ten acres were set aside for the experi- 
ment. Saplings and brambles were 
cleared away and burned in great pyres. 
This shaving of the land exposed an army 
of stumps greater by half than the at- 
tacking force had expected. The battle 
began, man and dynamite on one hand, 
arrayed against deep-set stumps and a 
limit of time and cost. Cartridges were 
laid in little burrows under the roots, a 
spark would whisk along the electric 
wires, there would be a muffled crack, 
and a stump would rise in fragments, 
easily gathered for burning. It took just 
two months for the completion of the 
whole job of blasting and the finishing 
touches to make the land ready for cul- 
tivation. 

That was the vindication of dynamite 
as the farmer’s “ hired help.” Since then 
nearly all of the 270.000 acres of serub- 
oak waste and pine barrens have been 
cleared of stumpage and made ready for 
the preduction of crops. 

One of the greatest arguments for the 
use of dynamite is its efficiency. In clear- 
ing land it is a mighty conserver of time 
and energy. for the débris it leaves can 
almost be swept together. There are two 
ways in which the dynamite farmer pre- 
pares his charge: one for fuse ignition 
and the other for electric spark. If large 
charges are used the spark method is 
preferable, as it insures the stump- 
hlower’s safety, but as a usual thing the 
fuse is cheaper, and a man who is a 
good sprinter need not fear for himself 
after applying the mateh. The dynamite 
comes in half-pound sticks about the size 
of an ordinary candle and wrapped in 
heavy water-proof paper. These car- 
tridges the farmer carries out to his 
stump lot in a basket, for he has lost 
his old-time fear that the slightest jar 
will bring an explosion. 

If he plans to use fuses the wrapping 
of one end of the cartridge is loosened, 
a hole prodded in the dynamite gently 


with a wooden skewer, and the fuse in- 
serted. The wrapping is made fast about 


it and the charge is lowered in a_ hole 
which has been made under the stump 
by a crowbar. Then earth is stuffed 
about the fuse so that none of the force 
of the charge will be wasted and the 
blast is ready. 

This is a sure enough method in the 
case of stumps with as great a diameter 
as four feet. For larger ones sometimes 
three pounds of dynamite are needed, the 
best effect: being gained by distributing 
the half-pound cartridges about the foot 
of the stump. This is where the elee- 
trie-firing system is needed, for all the 
charges must be exploded simultaneous- 
ly. A copper cap containing a tiny pinch 
of fulminate of mercury and sealed to 
wires leading to a magnetic battery is 
placed in the top of each cartridge. At 
the word “fire” the cireuit in the bat- 
tery is closed and the spark does the 
rest. 

It’s a simple and efficacious method 
if the worker observes two rules. The 
tirst—for his own sake—is to handle the 
dynamite tenderly and above all keep it 

















*“What’s the trouble now, Mr. Skunk ?” 
“I’m broke—down to my last scent.” 
























ATTRACTIVE SOCIAL LIFE 


At ‘New York’s most popular and 
fashionable resort by the sea.” Where sea- 
side joys are not marred by the intrusion of 
undesirable elements. Average temperature 
seldom varies from 70 degrees. 

Within the city limits, half hour by train, one 
hour by auto. Just far enough away from the 
heat and hum of the metropolis to give an entire 
change of environment, yet near enough for 
daily contact with commercial interests in Man- 
hattan. 

Unsurpassed aurt bathing Boating and sailing 


New tennis courts 
p ( Famous outdoor restaurant Deep sea fishing 


VY “‘ America’s Leading Seashore Hotel’”’ 
“SP ORIENTAL HOTEL 
\ Opens June 26th. 
Concerts by Mercadante’s Orchestra Daily. 


Auto roads lead direct to Hotel entrance, 








European Plan, 





Excellent garage and parking accommodations. 


sia JOSEPH P. GREAVES, Manager. 
Booking Office, 243 Fifth Ave. Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 
Telephones, 9230 and 9231 Madison Square. 























OSTEI 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
“Where the Surf Sings You to Sleep” 


Right at Chelsea's Fashionable Bathing Beach. Here you 
find rest in abundance. The ocean rolls and surges right up 
to—and under the hotel piazza, its music is grand and soothing. 
Distinctly, the Ostend has the finest location on the Beach. 
Within easy walking distance and roller chair ride to the 
center of life and gaiety for which Atlantic City is famous. 


The Hotel is equipped with everything necessary for human 
comfort and caters to the best patronage. 


All baths, private and public, have hot and cold running, fresh 
and sea water. When the temperature is highest and cities 
hot and grimy the Ostend is the coolest and most comfortable 
hotel in Atlantic City. Rooms large, airy, and 95 per cent 
of them overlook the ocean. Many of the same guests re~ 
turn to the Ostend each year. Special rates to single men. 


Rates are reasonable. Write for booklet and reservation 


DAVID P. RAHTER, Proprietor and Manager 
HOTEL OSTEND, ATLANTIC CITY.N. J. 








away from the touch of fire. The second, 
if he wants the work done well, is to be 
careful in the making of the holes for 
the charges. These should be as nearly 
horizontal as possible and close to the 
stump, for any cushion of earth between 
wood and cartridge will accentuate the 
tendency of the dynamite to expend its 
force downward. 

Where the subsoil is hardpan or heavy 
clay small blasts of dynamite will so 
loosen it that an unproductive field will 
change its entire nature. Experiments 
have shewn, too, that repeated blast- 
ing for five years will do away with the 
need and expense of fertilizing the land. 
Even the first crop grown on the dyna- 
mited field shows results. 

The belief in dynamite as more than a 
destructive force is growing. If the 
farmer has a rocky pasture lot where he 
would rather see waving wheat or corn, 
dynamite will split the boulders so that 
he can clear the surface easily. If a 
hillside is too steep to allow plowing, 
blasting will shelve it to a more con- 
venient angle. Dynamite is one of the 
greatest wrecking agents that is known. 
At the same time, its help in the work 
of construction and bringing profit far 
offsets the havoe wrought by an occasion- 
al outbreak of the imprisoned demon. 


Abolishing the Postage Stamp 


PUTTING on a postage stamp and gen- 
erally being obliged to “lick” Unele 
Sam’s paste is not an exactly pleasant 
performance. If the new invention of 
a New Zealand man comes into general 
use all we will have to do is to put our 
letters under a machine and turn a 
crank. Every one may have his own 
stamping-machine just as easily as he 
has a gas meter or a cash register. In 
New Zealand, where this device is al- 
ready in actual use, the machine is rented 
from the postal authorities and an au- 
thorized collector calls at intervals and 
takes the pay for the amount registered 
on dials on the machine. 

The machine now in use gives stamped 
impressions of a halfpenny, penny, three 
and six pence, and one shilling, as it is 
for British currency, but it could just 
as easily be constructed for American 
money should our government see fit to 
adopt the device. 

On the front of the machine is an in- 
dicator, with a handle which can be set 
by the operator to show the amount of 
postage required. From the right-hand 
side projects a crank to which is attached 
a trigger. An opening in the bottom of 
the machine is for the insertion of the 
mail matter to be stamped. After the 
letter is in place, the operating handle, or 
crank, is pushed around until it has de- 
scribed a complete circle, when it is auto- 
matically locked. While this is being 
done the value of the impression, which 
is represented by the stamp, is recorded 
on a dial on the top of the machine. 

In the manufacturing of these ma- 
chines the greatest precaution has been 


taken against fraud or any possible 
tampering with the mechanism. ‘The 


only means of opening the machine is by 
a patent lock, the key of which is in the 
possession of the postal authorities. No 
machine leaves the workshop until it has 
been most caretully tested. There are 
no serews that will allow admission to 
the interior, and the most important 
portions of the working apparatus can- 
not be reached except by destroying the 
machine. Aside from all this, the pains 
and labor of committing a fraud would 
be useless, for the impressions are not 
saleable. 

From an economical standpoint alone 
the amount of money saved in the ad- 
ministration of the postal department in 
any country would be no small amount. 
The cost of printing the stamps, and the 
vast army of employees necessary for the 
counting, checking, issuing, and canceling 
of them, would all be eliminated. 





A New Life-preserver 


Worp comes from Germany of the in- 
vention of a_ life-preserver with novel 
features. 

This device weighs about five and .one- 
half pounds and consists of two swim- 
ming-cushions bound together by straps. 
The cushions lie upon the breast and back. 
The preserver is provided with a small 
lamp fed by an electric battery, which can 
be adjusted about one’s head by means of 
a band on the forehead, so that by night 
the position of one in the water can be 
determined at a considerable distance 

This lamp is said to burn from three 
to four hours. With a_ reflector added 
light may be thrown for several hundred 
yards. 

The preserver may, it is further 
claimed, be adjusted in five seconds, the 
lamp affording illumination as soon as 
the buckle is fastened. 
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@ The Northern Pacific Railway has more 
than 2,300 miles of main, branch, and affili- 
ated lines in Washington, to which new 
mileage is constantly being added. 


q OPPORTUNITIES unnumbered in Washington await 
the farmer, dairyman, merchant, manufacturer, arti- 
san and investor, to acquire valuable and productive 
lands—fruit, agricultural, timber and grazing. The 
many growing cities and towns along the Northern 
Pacific Railway—Spokane, Walla Walla, North Yakima, 
Ellensburg, Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, 
Hoquiam, Aberdeen, Raymond, South Bend, Olympia, 
Centralia, Chehalis, Vancouver and many others, all 
present brilliant prospects. 


q Send for free copy of our OPPORTUNITY book in 
which are listed all Northern Pacific cities and towns 
in the state, with descriptions of conditions, needs, 
and names of Secretaries of Commercial Clubs who 
will gladly assist you in any way to get located. We 
also have other literature on Washington — indicate 
what you want. 


q The Northern Pacific Railway Company has lands 
for sale in the various states along its lines. Printed 
price lists and descriptions will be furnished on appli- 
cation to Thomas Cooper, Land Commissioner, North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern 


Washington 
@ Land of snow-capped peaks, noble forests, tumbling rivers, fertile valleys, 
wave-lapped seashore. Incomparable climate. Immense water power; vast 
areas of valuable timber; a fishing industry that rivals the world. Intensive 
irrigated farming and fruit-growing in a high degree of development. 


Dairving and stock-raising on extensive and increasing scales. Everything 
and every man in Washington is making money! 


@ The Yakima, Kittitas, Walla Walla and Lewiston-Clarkston Valleys, 
the Columbia River Basin, the Puget Sound Country, Gray’s Harbor, 
Willapa Harbor, the Inland Empire Region, the Big Bend and Palouse 
country, present ideal conditions adapted to almost any industry. 
Washington has, largely, her own markets within her own boundaries, 
in the many great cities which are constantly growing greater. She 
-loads her ships for a hundred ports with fish, fruit and grain. 


@ The Washington fruit lands grow prize-winning fruits and berries, the 
Washington grain fields yield bountifully of the best 
grades of product. The cut-over timber lands afford 
fine fields for dairying. 


q All that Washington needs is people to come and 
see what she has to offer. They will not be disap- 
appointed. YOU will not make a mistake in coming. 
For detailed information about any subject address 


L. J. BRICKER, Gen’! Immigration Agent 311 Northern Pacific Building, 
or A. M. CLELAND, Gen’ Pass’r Agent ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Pacific Railway 














ALASKA 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


a 








offers to investors, prospectors, tourists, big game 
hunters and artists the most perfect service ever 
before known in North Pacific waters and ideal 


Summer Excursions 


Tothe Marvelous Land Up There. $100 round 
tip SEATTLE to SEWARD, including 
berth and meals and side trip on Copper 
River & Northwestern Ry. to Miles 
and Childs Glaciers. A two weeks’ tour. 
The vessel your home during entire period. 
$66 for shorter, ten day tour, Seattle to 
Skagway, including berth and meals. . . 


America’s Finest Big Game District 
World’s Most Beautiful Scenery 


If interested in Alaska from any stand- 
point, write for detailed information 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., 


Lowman Building Seattle, Washington 
ASK ANY ACTIVE AGENT ANYWHERE ABOUT ALASKA 





to ALASKA 


and return 


Eleven days round trip from Seattle, including berth and meals, 
for $66. May be made as a side trip from Seattle on a Pacific 
Coast Tour. Excursions leave Seattle at 9 p. m., June 18, 30; 
July 6, 12, 18, 24, 30; Aug. 5, 11, 17, 23. Voyage covers 
over 2,000 marine miles, via the wonderful “Inside Passage,” 
calling at glaciers, salmon canneries, towns and cities. See 
totem-poles, icebergs, snow-capped mountains and _ primeval 
forest. The steamship is one’s home for the entire trip. Write 
today for free special folder, handsomely illustrated, and souvenir 
totem-pole. 


OTHER VOYAGES 





Five Alaska Cruises of Steamship “ Spokane’ exclusively 
for sight-seeing—a fortnight’s trip for $100 up, according 
to accommodations. Leave Seattle June 18; July 2, 16, 
30; Aug. 13. Special service. 











NOTICE: Reservations for Alaska Cruises and Excursions are made 
strictly in the order received. An unusually large number of reservations 
have already been made for 1913 voyages. 


Write or telegraph direct to 
C. D. DUNANN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. 























































5c 


—gets you 
acqnans 
with P. A. 
in the toppy 
red bag. 








It’s weather-proof in- 
side and out and sets 
you back only a nickel. 


It’s a dandy package— 
all bright and spanking 
clean and dust-proof— 
just as it left our fac- 
tory. Nifty jackets 
keep it free from soil. 


Also in thez tidy red 
tin, 10c—and hand- 
some pound and half- 
pound humidors. Buy 
Prince Albert every- 
where. 


‘‘Hunch” hands you this: 


You pass up the “hot-stuff” brands, forget that 
parched throat and dark brown taste and thump- 
ing head. You never will know how a real pipe 
smoke tastes until you fire up some Prince Albert 
—tobacco that just puts a jimmy pipe in a man’s 
mouth—and keeps it there, sunrise to sunset! 


&@G the national 
Copyright by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. joy smoke 


Winston-Salem, N. C., 1912, 

Doesn't take eight Sundays to get acquainted with Prince Albert whether you jam it 
in a jimmy pipe or roll upa delicious cigarette. No, sir, it’s pretty much like putting 
on a pair of friendly old shoes of a morning—sort of makes you feel the sun will shine 
and the birds will sing and the going will be right good ! 

P. A. can’t sting! The bite’s cut out by a patented process that has revolutionized 
pipe tobacco and set the whole man-smoking world jimmy pipe joyous! Get that P. A. R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., 
flavor and fragrance and freshness into your system. It’s good for what ails you! _ Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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